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The Prevalent Phase of Unbelef. 


—»—— 


IT is almost a truism to say that no one is so proud of his own 
knowledge as the sciolist, and that the more a man knows, the 
more conscious he is of his own ignorance. The progress of 
modern science, so far from encouraging the belief that Nature’s 
mysteries are being rapidly unravelled under the combined 
agency of experience and observation, has imprinted day by 
day more deeply on the minds of men the truth which the 
genius of Newton enabled him to anticipate, that we are but 
little children picking up shells on the sea-shore, with the vast 
ocean of knowledge still before us. Intellectual pride may be 
the sin of our time, but not intellectual conceit, except among 
those whom the modern educationalist has taught to dabble in a 
confused collection of heterogeneous studies. But among the 
real students, the true scientists, the specialists devoted to a single 
division or subdivision of a single branch of human knowledge 
—among such a consciousness of human ignorance is the pre- 
vailing conviction. Auguste Comte declares his opinion that 
science is skill in its infancy, and scientific men, seeing before 
them an indefinite expanse of country to be conquered, an un- 
limited range for scientific energy for hundreds or thousands of 
years to come, re-echo the opinion of the Positivist leader. Each 
science in detail raises its own cry of mystery baffling it at 
every step. The physician will tell you that the nature of most 
of the diseases which assail mankind is still a mystery—their 
causes unknown—the discovery of the remedies with which 
they are met the result of an empirical enquiry, or some 
happy chance. What is the nature of epilepsy? Is it a 
disease proceeding from brain or nerves or some intestinal 
parasite? Why is bromide of potassium an effectual remedy 
for it? What physician can do more than make a guess at 
the answer to these questions? He who studies the pheno- 
mena of wind and storm and temperature is no less at fault 
than the physician ; after five thousand years of observation 
VOL. XXVI. JUNE, 1882. L 
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what does science know respecting the laws which regulate 
the seasons? How far can the meteorologist see in advance in 
his forecast of the weather ? Will the earth be fast bound when 
Christmas comes in iron bonds of frost and covered with a 
wintry mantle of pure white snow, or will violent winds and 
temperature more fit for summer hold their untimely sway ? 
Will it rain or be fine to-morrow? All this we believe is 
regulated by fixed unchanging laws, but with all our long 
experience we are almost as ignorant of them as children or 
savages. What is magnetism and the magnetic currents which 
so strangely deflect the needle? How is it related to electricity ? 
What are the laws which govern it? How does it affect the 
nerves, the health, the very mind of man? Once more we are 
ignorant, ignorant as children ; we are but scratching the sur- 
face while the treasures still lie in rich profusion buried out of 
our sight. We are baffled on every side and compelled to 
acknowledge our feebleness and ignorance. 

And even where the evidence is strong for some scientific 
hypothesis, it never attains to a perfect and absolute certainty of 
the highest order, but remains an hypothesis after all. The 
wave theory of light and the luminous ether which is the 
medium of its transmission, were in the first instance a brilliant 
conjecture, and have passed into the range of scientific facts 
only because they explain what, on any other hypothesis 
known to us, is inexplicable ; the certainty with which we hold 
them is but a sort of provisional certainty. It is but long 
experience familiarizing us with the law of gravity and con- 
firmed by every fresh fact all over the known universe, which 
establishes it as an universal truth. It was at first only another 
brilliant guess, which ousted some feebler hypothesis which pre- 
ceded it. All scientific dogmatism is necessarily an hypothetical 
dogmatism, in other words no dogmatism at all. It is true that 
our modern physicists often dogmatize with a confidence which 
the data scarcely warrant, and bridge over by the help of a vivid 
imagination gaps, or even gulfs, which science strictly so called 
is unable to fill up. Nor can we blame them for it, if in 
their most positive statements they always remember the pro- 
visional character of their dogmatism, and acknowledge the 
absolute, however distant, possibility of an error, just as a man 
who looks up on a cloudless sky, while he declares his positive 
conviction that for an hour or two at least it will not rain, does 
not deny the absolute possibility of a sudden storm. 
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But, unhappily for them, and unhappily for truth, they claim 
for scientific conclusions the greatest possible certainty. They 
will not, in their enthusiasm for natural science, admit that she 
has a superior in the field of human knowledge. They cannot 
see that their own special methods necessitate the existence of 
another method of argument without which they are a super- 
structure without a basis whereon to rest. They have not per- 
ceived that their hypothetical dogmatism is necessarily confined 
to material science, and that it will furnish no ground for meta- 
physical certainty or for religious faith, A man who should 
say: I am quite certain that under ordinary circumstances and 
in the world in which we live, two and two make four and the 
three angles of a triangle are equal to two right angles, but there 
may perhaps be some possible case where the reverse is the 
rule; would deny altogether the existence of mathematical 
truth. He who should say that in all probability there was a 
God, and that for all practical purposes he recognized His 
existence, but that it was quite possible that he was mistaken, 
and that he would be sorry to lay a heavy wager on the fact, 
would not bea true theist. Hence it is that men of science, 
quick to discover what may be called the provisional character 
even of the most certain of Nature’s laws, and seeing that such 
laws will not find any legitimate place in the domain of meta- 
physics and theology, have allowed themselves to be swallowed 
up in their own special field of research, and have transferred 
their habitual convictions respecting the laws that govern it 
to another field of inquiry, where such laws are not only 
illegitimate, but impossible and_ self-contradictory. The 
growth of experimental science has made its friends and 
admirers carry its methods into a territory which belongs to 
another order of things altogether. Mr. Mill is the prominent 
instance of this futile attempt to graft upon the tree of @ priorz 
knowledge the uncongenial offshoots of the empirical method, 
and to construct a system without being in possession of any 
first principle from which to start. His failure and its causes 
have been ably pointed out with clear-sighted vigour by Mr. 
Balfour Stewart in his Plea for Philosophic Doubt, and it would 
be beside the mark of the present article to discuss them. But 
it is not beside the mark to remind my readers that every system 
which approaches philosophy without first principles based on 
the very nature of things, incapable of demonstration, and 
assumed as necessary before all proof, must always prove as 
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complete a failure as a house with no foundations, or a hanging 
chain of which the topmost link is suspended in mid air. 

It is a conviction—half conscious and half unconscious—of 
this fact, which has led so many to give up the attempt as 
hopeless. One would have thought at first sight that finding 
their own methods succeed so ill, they would have sought out 
new ones more adapted to their new field of inquiry, that in 
philosophy and religion they would have been willing to leave 
their infallible “experiment and observation” at the door, or 
would at all events have used them only to verify, not as 
exclusive instruments by which to construct their convictions 
and beliefs. But they have not done so. They have preferred 
to shrug their shoulders and lay the blame on the new field of 
research, not on themselves. When they found themselves 
astray, they have declared that theology and metaphysics are a 
pathless desert in which it was simply impossible to find your 
way, that there are no means of ascertaining the true path, no 
light to guide the wanderer over the trackless expanse of 
speculation. The modern phase of unbelief gives up the 
attempt to find the way to Truth, to Being, to God, as hopeless. 
Perhaps there is a God, perhaps there is not. There may be 
absolute Truth, but if there is, it is out of our reach. It is 
possible that there may be a science of realities, of abstract 
being, of first principles, and @ prior truths, but it is up in the 
heavens far above our heads and we must be content to grovel 
amid things of earth—to build up as best we can, our fragments 
of empirical knowledge, leaving all else to that future world, if 
there is a future world, in which in a clearer light, if there is 
ever to be a clearer light for us, we shall know, if there is such 
a thing as knowledge, the nature and attributes of God, if 
there is a God and if His nature can be known, and if His attri- 
butes are anything more than a fiction of theologians. But 
modern science is not content with this. It is not satisfied 
merely to confess ignorance. It goes further and declares 
that such ignorance is of necessity the lot of all, and that the 
fancied knowledge respecting God, and Being, and Truth, 
can be proved to be at variance with itself. You theologians, 
it says, are not merely advocates of gratuitous hypotheses, 
you not only jump to all sorts of conclusions which cannot be 
proved, but you do worse. You assert hypotheses absolutely 
untenable, you profess beliefs which are self destructive, you 
admit principles self-contradictory. When we convict you of 
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this, instead of slinking off into the shade as you ought, you 
come forward with your figment of faith and say, Credo guia 
imipossibile. You swallow your dogmas like a pill, and rather 
make a boast of their absurdity, and think that the more they 
contradict common sense the more merit you obtain in the eyes 
of your Supreme Being. You glory in making fools of your- 
selves, and then snivel about the folly of the world being the 
wisdom of God, as if an All Perfect Being, if such exist, could 
take delight in the degradation of His worshippers instead of 
loving those who are like Himself, superior to the rest of their 
fellows in wisdom, and in knowledge. 

If this accusation were true it would indeed be time for 
theology to hide her:dishonoured head. If Theism, if Christianity 
required the intellectual feat of swallowing a single absurdity, 
a single contradiction, our scientific friends would have a right 
to their contempt for religious belief. If the Christian religion 
were in one single point opposed to human reason instead of 
being the most intensely reasonable system in the world, the 
sooner it were to disappear from the face of the earth, the 
better for the interests of Truth and Humanity. 

My readers will now see the field I have before me. 

1. I have to explain as clearly as I can this creed of 
the agnostic, and to point out the elements of truth 
that it contains. 

. Ihave to compare it with the doctrine of which it is 


bo 


the perversion and caricature. 
. I have to trace its historical origin and the source of 
its present strength in England. 

4. I have to defend Theism against the chief attacks 
which agnosticism makes upon it. 

5. I have to show the fallacies which underlie agnosticism, 
and how it commits the very sins against reason with 
which it charges its opponents. 

6. I have to point out the consequences which will be the 
result of its prevalence. 

It is no easy task I am undertaking, but the importance— 
the supreme, the paramount, the immeasurable importance—of 
my subject is my best apology. It is no recondite and unpractical 
theory which I am attacking, but one which threatens the very 
life of religion in England. And if I tread with fearless step, if I 
walk undismayed between the precipices which lie on either side 
of my path, if I speak without hesitation on questions most 
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difficult, and dogmas beyond our comprehension, it is because I 
have an infallible guide to lead my steps aright, because I 
have a map of the country where I am travelling, nay, a thread 
laid along my path to guide each step, a guardian angel to 
prevent my feet from slipping. The Church of God furnishes 
me with all these, and if agnosticism and anthropomorphism 
like two hungry giants beset my path, I can bid defiance to 
them both as long as my ears are open to her loving voice, 
which amid the most abstruse problems of metaphysics, and 
the incomprehensible mysteries of theology rings sweetly in the 
student’s ears, “ This is the way ; walk ye in it; turn not aside 
to the right hand or the left,” chimes in with Reason’s voice and 
makes her commands clear and unmistakeable, and when from 
time to time some false conclusion is unwittingly adopted, or 
some error sneaks in unperceived, enables him to detect the 
false note, to expel the intruder, to avoid the evil consequences 
of the baseless theory which he may have for a time in igno- 
rance adopted as his own. 

Agnosticism even from the very outset, grates upon the 
scholar’s ear. There is no honest ring even in its name. It 
would be rejected as an impostor from the Greek vocabulary, 
and the analogy of other Greek formations is fatal to its claims 
to recognition.' But letting this pass, what is the meaning of 
the word? What is the creed of the agnostic? Before I answer 
this question I must remind my readers that there is a true, a 
Christian agnosticism ; one too which feeling the ground firm 
beneath its feet is able to speak with loud unfaltering voice 
respecting the limits of religious thought. This Christian 
agnosticism not only takes up the element of truth which 
underlies the agnostic theory, as it does all other errors, but in 
some respects goes further. It not only confesses that we can- 
not comprehend God, but it cuts off the delusive, misty, 
bewildering, misleading hope which the agnostic holds out that 


2 The word Agnosticism is founded on a false analogy to Gnosticism. Gnosticism 
is the doctrine of those who are yvworixol, men professing yvéois or knowledge. In 
the same way agnosticism would be the doctrine of &yywarixol or those who profess 
@yvwola or ignorance. But &yvwortids is an impossible Greek word. The Greeks 
never prefixed the privative a or av to the adjective expressing the possession of a 
faculty in order to indicate its absence. If we are reminded of anesthetic 
(avaio@nrixds) as formed on the analogy of agnostic, we answer (1) that it is not a 
classical Greek word at all; (2) that it means not men who profess want of 
perception, but that which tends to destroy perception. By a parity of reasoning 
agnostic would mean that which tends to destroy or banish knowledge. In this 
sense we admit the appropriateness of the name. 
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perhaps one day we shall comprehend the Divine Nature. It 
says plainly and without reserve that never, not when time has 
passed into eternity, and eternity has run for millions of ages 
its endless course; not when the feeble shadows of this life fade 
away under the clear light of the Vision of God; not when we 
see Him face to face; not when we are transformed into His 
likeness as the iron in the furnace is transformed into the like- 
ness of the ruddy fire ; not when we gaze on the Divine 
Majesty in Himself and not in another, and for all eternity 
drink in continually fresh draughts of love, and joy, and 
knowledge from the fountain of the Godhead ; not even then 
will man comprehend God or have any adequate notion of the 
Divine perfections. 

For though the blest will see the whole of the Divine Nature, 
though their knowledge will be commensurate in its possible extent 
with the perfections of God, yet it will never be commensurate 
in depth with the Divine object of their knowledge. It is some- 
thing like man’s knowledge of the ocean. He knows the whole 
expanse, he may have visited each sea, and gulf, and inlet, and 
bay, and creek, and lagoon, but he has but dipped beneath the 
surface. His knowledge of its depths is limited to a few weeds 
and shells and animalcules brought up by deep-sea dredging. 
So it is with the knowledge which the blessed in Heaven will 
have of God—they will know Him, to use the scholastic 
expression, Zotum sed non totaliter. They will sail over the 
whole expanse of the ocean of Divine Wisdom and Divine 
Love, but never will they fathom all the abysses of His infinite 
perfection. They will never have a comprehensive or adequate 
knowledge of God. St. Thomas illustrates this by mathematics. 
A man, he says,” who has learned by demonstrative argument 
the truth of the proposition that all the angles of a triangle are 
equal to two right angles has a comprehensive knowledge of it ; 
nothing can improve upon his knowledge, or alter it—no amount 
of experience, no assurances received from others, no authori- 
tative statement of men whom he respects—he has mastered it 
as far as it can be mastered. But suppose a man has never 
worked out the proposition, but has merely an empirical know- 
ledge of it gained from long experience, or receives it on the 
authority of some mathematician who tells him it is true, or 
accepts it because he reads it in a book; such a man does 
not fully grasp the truth, does not know it adequately, has not 


2 S. Thos, Aq. Summe pars. 1a, xii. 7. 
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a perfect acquaintance with it; does not comprehend it. So 
in Heaven God will never be known adequately, perfectly, 
comprehensively. Nothing in Him will be hidden from His 
servants there, a flood of Divine light will raise their intelli- 
gences to the power of gazing on God Himself, the Divine 
essence itself will be actually present to the created intellect, no 
veil will intervene between man and his Creator, man will see 
God facie ad faciem, will know as he is known. But this human 
knowledge in its analogy with the Divine will always be limited 
by the very fact of humanity, by the narrowness of the creature, 
by the restricted capacity of his finite intellect, which will 
always be baffled by the immensity of God, vanquished in its 
finite, imperfect endeavours to comprehend God in His im- 
measurable and infinite perfections. Or, to speak more exactly, 
man will ever have fresh fields unexplored, fresh beauties unap- 
preciated, fresh glories in the Divine Nature undiscovered, which 
will be none the less when millions and trillions of ages have 
passed than when Heaven’s portals were first opened to him, 
and the vision of God first burst upon his enraptured gaze. 

The Christian agnostic then professes even with regard to 
Heaven a kind of agnosticism. Much more does he allow that 
on earth man’s knowledge of God is faint, imperfect, inade- 
quate, misty. He will tell us that every name we can give 
to God falls short in its representation of Him, that we know 
nothing of Him directly in Himself, but only in so far as He is 
represented in creatures: that as all that the intellect receives 
comes through the medium of the senses, our intellectual con- 
ception of the immaterial, invisible, spiritual Being whom we call 
God has ever clinging to it those imperfections and limitations 
which are the necessary result of the sensible image which accom- 
panies our concepts of all things spiritual. He will concede to his 
adversaries that as the proper object of our intelligence is those 
things which can be represented to sense, and sense is essentially 
finite in its objects as well as in its nature, as well as essentially 
material, the Infinite God is not and cannot be the proper 
object of human intelligence, and is known to us in this life not 
as Himself, not as He is, but in the light of those feeble shadows 
of the Divine perfections which we perceive in the created uni- 
verse. So far every Christian is an agnostic. Nor is this the limit 
of his coincidence with his opponents. He is ready heartily to 
join hands with them also in their protest against any sort of 
anthropomorphism. He will eagerly echo their indignation 
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against those who degrade God into a sort of man ona large 
scale, who attribute to Him the weaknesses of man, and the 
attributes, good or bad, which are essentially human; he will 
assent to the proposition from which agnosticism sets out, that 
when we call God merciful, good, wise, powerful, &c., we use the 
words in a different sense from that in which we apply them to 
our fellow-men, although, as we shall see hereafter, the Christian 
agnostic rejects indignantly the illogical conclusion which his 
sceptical namesake professes to draw from the premiss. All 
this he will yield unhesitatingly and unsparingly. 

But if the Christian agnostic and the agnostic of scepticism 
have so much in common, what is the precise point where they 
fall asunder, and the faith of the one contrasts with the un- 
certainty of the other, the rational dogmatism of the Christian 
with the irrational scepticism of the sceptic? To answer 
this I must try and put forward, as briefly and clearly as 
I can, what the modern agnostic really holds and professes. I 
will do my best to represent him fairly, but he, like all who 
swerve from the truth, is a slippery animal, ready to disown the 
doctrines of his school if they please him not. 

Agnosticism, and I am referring specially to theological 
agnosticism, asserts that any knowledge whatever respecting 
God is altogether beyond our reach ; that we cannot affirm any- 
thing whatever with certainty respecting His nature or attri- 
butes ; whether He is a personal or impersonal Being ; whether 
He is possessed of what men call intelligence and will or not ; 
whether He is what men call good and just and holy and 
merciful and powerful or not ; whether He is the Creator of the 
world ; whether He cares for men and watches over their 
interests ; whether He takes pleasure in being worshipped and 
honoured, or has the most supreme indifference to the reverence 
and homage paid Him. Still further, the fundamental question 
of all, whether God exists, is, says the agnostic, simply insoluble ; 
and the only reason why men have fancied that they have solved 
it is becaus¢ they have developed in the growth of civilization 
an idea which has proved to be of great benefit to mankind— 
the idea of a Personal God. In itself it is only provisional, 
destined to perish in common with a belief in fetishes, in the 
personality of Nature, in the heathen gods and goddesses, and 
other useful superstitions which have amused mankind in their 
various stages of developement. But, provisional as they are, 
men have adhered to them with a firm and undoubting belief ; 
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it is from this firm adherence their usefulness has arisen, and as 
soon as a belief has been shaken, it has ceased to influence. The 
Greeks after the Peloponnesian War were fast losing belief in 
their gods, and though it long lingered, and the respectability of 
Demosthenes and Nicias helped to maintain it, yet little by 
little it faded away, because it had lost its grasp on the best 
minds, and so had ceased to play a useful part in the develope- 
ment of human intelligence and morality. Socrates was but a 
little in advance of his age when he declared himself against 
the waning polytheism of Athens. In spite of his execution for 
preaching that there were no gods, he was the mouthpiece of 
young Athens, declaring their old superstitions shaken and 
therefore valueless. In the same way the Christian hypothesis 
which succeeded to the worship of the unknown God was of 
intense value, because intensely strong, and the devotion of 
the Christian has been a grand element in the advance of 
human civilization. The energies, not only of the illiterate, 
but of men of learning and genius, centered themselves with 
an unlimited attachment in their new ideal, and their enthusiasm 
pushed aside the weaker beliefs which had preceded it and led 
on to a higher stage of human civilization. But now it is 
dawning upon mankind that they may have been, after all, 
but wanderers in the dark, and that their light that lighteneth 
every man who comes into the world was but like the star of the 
Magi—destined to disappear when it had done its work. Science, 
in its march of triumphal success, conquering and to conquer, 
is replacing the guesses of polytheism and monotheism by 
a new creed, which declares both the one and the other to be 
| mere delusive phantoms developed by men out of their con- 
t sciousness, and unable to withstand the onset of positive truth. 
! Not that agnosticism shocks the theist by any rude assault. The 
agnostic loudly proclaims himself to be no atheist, and regards 
dogmatic atheism as a more objectionable intellectual position 
than dogmatic theism, and equally capable of refutation ; for to 
venture on such a denial implies of itself an acquaintance with 
the unseen world, which is altogether beyond the sphere of 
human thought and human knowledge. It is a step outside of 
our domain quite as much as the assertion of God’s existence, 
and it is open to quite as many objections, and involves contra- 
dictions sufficient to condemnit. The vulgar, blatant, intolerant 
atheism of the Hall of Science is as offensive to the thoughtful 
and cultivated agnostic as the intolerance of dogmatic belief. 
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He, therefore, neither affirms nor denies, but simply suspends 
his judgment respecting God, just as a man who has never been 
in China or seen a Chinaman, or read or heard any reliable 
description of the Chinese, would in common fairness suspend 
his opinion as to the honesty, the strength, or the beauty of the 
inhabitants of China. He only desires, calmly and dispas- 
sionately, to show his opponent how it is impossible for the 
intelligence of man, constituted as it is, to arrive at any certain 
conclusion respecting matters above and beyond him, out of his 
reach and unattainable by any process of reasoning or logical 
procedure. He undertakes to prove that the theist hypothesis 
involves a step over an impassable gulf; that it transfers to an 
unknown order of things what we know as true of an order 
altogether different: as well might we argue that the flowers of 
some unexplored island of the tropics are identical with our 
own, or that the language of a tribe unvisited in Central Africa 
is the same as that which we speak. And more than this, he 
takes theism as professed by the Christian world, by all in fact 
who bear the name of theist, and proceeds to lay before them a 
demonstration (or what he conceives to be such) of the contra- 
dictions their hypothesis involves. 

The creed of the agnostic is: There may or may not be a God; 
perhaps there is a God; we may even hope there is a God. But He 
cannot be such as the theist pictures Him. We may look forward 
to a day when clearer light shall dawn upon mankind, and what 
is now darkness shall be light. But at present we can only say 
that the theist, atheist, and pantheist hypotheses, being equally 
self-contradictory, it is impossible to make any definite statement 
either on the one side or the other. Our reason rebels against the 
conception of a personal God such as the Christian believes in ; it 
rebels, too, against the blank and dreary vista of materialism, 
and against the identification of the Divine Being and the world 
that He has made. We must, therefore, put aside the old belief 
and the valuable hypotheses of the past even at the risk of much 
transient evil ; we must patiently fold our hands and submit to 
our destiny, and humbly be content with our ignorance ; we must 
be satisfied to wait, and devote our thoughts, energies, intellects 
to the world of undoubted reality around us. There is nothing 
which forces upon us a decision; there is no necessity of being 
either believers or unbelievers. We are simply sceptics—men 
searching after theological truth, but unable to find it. 
We cannot help suspecting, nay, many of us are firmly 
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convinced, that the phenomena around us do not compose the 
sum total of existence, that behind them all there is an Ultimate 
Power of which will and energy, light and heat, mind and 
matter are but the imperfect representatives; an Absolute 
Existence which has been unfolding itself gradually as the ages 
a Supreme Being whom feebly and falsely 
we seek to describe under terms borrowed from our own minds 
and actions—an ultimate reality which transcends all phenomena, 
passing the limits of human consciousness. All this we allow. 
But what does it all concern us? This Supreme Being is 
unknown and unknowable—we cannot by searching find out 
God—our every affirmation concerning Him is a_ contra- 
diction in terms. He is neither personal or impersonal, neither 
intelligent nor unintelligent, neither mind nor matter. He is 
unknowable, not only to man as he is, but to man under 
any conceivable development which long ages may bring to 
pass. The gradual evolution of science, the spread of know- 
ledge, the growth of intelligence may and will teach us more 
and more of this power in His external manifestations, but 
Himself we can never know. We are but pursuing a phan- 
tom which ever flies our grasp, and mocks our endeavours 
to reach it. The stock arguments for the existence of God 
are long destroyed, and there are none others which can ever 
take their place. Better humbly and candidly to confess our 
ignorance than attempt to appeal to an imaginary religious 
sense, or build up by untenable arguments a structure which 
contains in itself the elements of its own destruction. 

Such in brief is the agnostic theory. Its natural conse- 
quence is a tolerant pity for all religions of whatever kind, 
as being a number of well meant but futile endeavours to attain 
to the unattainable, to know the unknowable, to give play to the 
feeling and desires of the human heart which crave satisfaction, 
but which are destined ever to remain unsatisfied. And though 
the genius of one of the great leaders of agnosticism, recognizing 
the necessity of offering to the heart of man some ideal on 
which it can fasten its enthusiastic affection, has invented an 
abstraction round which he invites his followers to group their 
worship and their love, yet few are those who adopt the con- 
structive side of the teaching of Auguste Comte and join in the 
worship of Humanity, compared with those who follow him in 
his attack on the old beliefs or in his rejection of the dogmas 
of Christianity as of time-honoured but illogical superstition. 
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It is in the negative side of their opinions that all agnostics 
agree—in asserting the falsity of all the characteristic doctrines 
of theism ; in the impossibility of any true knowledge of God ; 
in the non-existence of any means of passing from the region 
of phenomena into the world of realities, or of transcending 
the object of sense in order to apprehend the objects which 
are above sense, at the same time real and ideal, things actually 
existing as the type and pattern of which the objects of sense 
are but the imperfect copies and imitations. 

Agnosticism derives its chief strength in the present day 
from the natural mysteries which baffle us on every side when 
we seek to penetrate the veil which stops our way as soon 
as we attempt to escape from the region of the visible. It 
seems at first as if the argument were a sound one which the 
agnostics urge in the words of the Wise Man: “Hardly do we 
guess aright at things that are upon earth: and with labour 
do we find the things that are before us. But the things that 
are in Heaven who shall search out?”* If we are baffled at 
the very threshold of the unseen, they say, if we are in the 
perplexing realms of the inconceivable as soon as we quit 
material objects, what hope to make our way to the throne 
of Him, Whose every attribute is a mystery, Whose nature is 
inconceivable, Whose very existence is self-contradictory? If the 
existence of an interior principle of life in man and brute is 
an inexplicable puzzle, if it compels us to assert that the same 
soul is at the same time present in all its entirety in head and 
hand and foot, a doctrine against which reason at once raises 
its protesting voice, if on this primary assumption of the meta- 
physical school we have to hold aloof and refuse our assent, what 
use to attempt to go further and to argue from the inexplicable 
premisses to a still more inexplicable conclusion? Once quit the 
every-day world of matter and force, once enter the fairy land of 
spirit and soul, and agencies invisible and unfathomable, of angel 
and devil and of God, and human intelligence is as completely 
out of its own sphere as the rustic who wanders thoughtlessly 
into the territory of sprite and fairy, and falling into the hands 
of those mischievous elves, escapes at length, mercilessly drubbed, 
a sadder and wiser man, to satisfy himself for the future with 
mundane companions and friends of his own flesh and blood. 
He who gives himself to metaphysical speculation is like the 
opium eater, whose delirious dreams raise him for a time from 


2 Wisdom ix. 16. 
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earth to heaven, only to be succeeded by the misery of cruel 
disappointment, when the intoxicating influence is gone and the 
world of solid realities succeeds to the world of shadows. 
Why then attempt the impossible? Why not in sober sense 
devote yourself to those immediate duties which are the staple 
of ordinary life? Is there not work enough for the short span 


of life, without frittering it away in a hopeless pursuit? Do 


something to further human happiness, to advance human 
knowledge, to alleviate human misery, not for the hope of 
gaining an imaginary pleasure or of pleasing a Supreme Being 
who is the offspring of your own fancy, but from an unselfish 
devotion to Humanity, from a love of that which is beautiful 
and of good report, independently of the unworthy motive of 
rewards to be gained or punishments to be avoided. 

I cannot in the present paper advance beyond this mere 
statement of agnostic teaching into an explanation of the falla- 
cies which underlie it. I do not think I have misrepresented it. 
I hope I have not understated the strength of its position. I 
have now only to add an initial and radical truth respecting its 
plausible and deceptive creed. I shall hereafter discuss it in 
detail, and show the baselessness of the charges it brings against 
theism, and the feebleness of the arguments by which it attempts 
to support them. 

Agnosticism professes to hold the balance between theism 
and atheism. It regards both as unthinkable, and professes to 
suspend its judgment. It professes not to deny the existence of 
God, though it does not believe in Him. But this is simply an 
impossibility. For the God of theism is by His very nature a 
God Who has revealed Himself to man. The very fact of God’s 
existence and man’s existence, implies such a relation between 
them, that man must, from the very nature of the case, have a 
knowledge of God. It is an absurdity to picture God as a sort 
of hermit who comes out of his cave of eternal self-contemplation 
to create the world, and then retires to leave it to all eternity 
without any knowledge of its Creator. Such a God would be 
God only in name, and we may justly term the believer in 
such a deity an atheist with a mask on. For an atheist is one who 
denies the existence of God in the ordinary sense in which men 
use the word. Ifa man said that he was not an atheist because 
he believed all things to be governed by a blind fate, and to this 
fate he gave the name of God, we should tell him that he was 
talking nonsense. If he said that he was not an atheist because 
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he believed matter was the first principle of all things and matter 
was his Deity, we should tell him that he did not know what 
words mean. In the same way, if he says that he is not an 
atheist, because: he believes in an absolute reality beyond 
phenomena, but that this absolute reality is not the First Cause 
of all, nor a Person, nor infinite, we should tell him that he is 
contradicting himself. An atheist is a man who denies the exist- 
ence of God in the sense in which we generally understand the 
term, that is of a Personal Being of Infinite power, wisdom 
and goodness, the Creator and ruler of all things, who claims our 
obedience and our love. If the agnostic answers that he does 
not deny the existence of such a Being, but simply suspends his 
judgment because God, if there is a God, is dyvwatos Oeds, a 
God unknown and unknowable, I answer that the non-recog- 
nition of the God of theism is a virtual denial of Him. If a man 
says I do not deny that the Queen is my lawful Sovereign, 
but in time of war I do not recognize her as such, every 
one will admit that he is a rebel and an enemy. Not recog- 
nising her he does not obey her laws or submit to her authority. 
In the same way he who professes to suspend his judgment and 
does not recognise the existence and the authority of God, is 
likewise a rebel and an enemy in refusing to submit, an opponent 
of God’s existence in refusing to acknowledge it. If he does not 
say with his lips there is no God, he perforce says it in his heart. 
Agnosticism is but atheism in disguise, and the agnostic is 
in fact an atheist, pure and simple, under his pretended indiffer- 

ence, perhaps all the more dangerous because he disclaims the 
ill-sounding name. There is more honesty, though honesty is a 
misnomer here, about the brawling demagogue, whose undis- 
guised attacks upon his Creator make all men of good taste 
shudder, then about the cultivated and fair spoken agnostic 

who professes that he would fain believe if the means of faith 

were given to him, and who regrets his inability to accept the 

creed which he says he would willingly adopt if reason did 

not forbid its adoption. If the atheist carries the flag of re- 

bellion, the agnostic mingles in his neutral dress with the soldiers 

of the King in order to induce them from their allegiance by a 

pretended wish to join their ranks. Drag him out, strip him of 

the disguise he has assumed, and you will find that he belongs 

to the camp of the enemy, and has existed in his service and 

wears his uniform beneath his colourless drab of an assumed 

neutrality. 
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But, atheist though he really is, I am not going to treat him 
as an atheist. I am going to meet him on his own grounds, and 
to quote his own words that I may refute them. I shall have 
more to say hereafter about his honesty. I do not wish to raise 
a prejudice against him, and I will concede that, if he is an 
atheist, perhaps he is an unconscious atheist. I shall be quite 
satisfied to show that his position as an agnostic is illogical, 
that the difficulties he finds in theism are but fallacies, that his 
creed is ruinous to morality, without pressing the point, whether 
he deserves the name of atheist or not. But it is as well that 
men should remember that there is no neutral ground in re- 
ligion, but that “ He that is not with Me is against Me.” 























Modern Peripatetics. 
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THERE is a very active and very influential school of philoso- 
phers at the present day who could invent no better designa- 
tion for themselves than that of “ peripatetics.” Not Peripatetics, 
be it observed, in the traditional and transferred sense. Aristotle 
they repudiate ; and if he had the opportunity, the repudiation 
would probably be mutual. But, according to the original and 
literal meaning of the word, they are “walking” sages. They 
stroll out to the fields and hedgerows, or to the sea-shore, and 
every object they meet—beast, insect, or weed—furnishes them 
with a text wherewith to enforce the great creed formulated by 
exact science and exact thought concerning the origin of the 
heavens and the earth. The Laureate has familiarized us with 
the truth that in the life of the lowliest of living things there is 
something that must remain incomprehensible until we shall 
have fathomed the whole mystery of being. 

Flower in the crannied wall 

I pluck you out of the crannies ; 

Hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 

Little flower ; but if I could understand 


What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is. 


Our peripatetics quite agree with the poet, that the key to all 
truth is needed in order to unlock the riddle of the flower’s 
life ; but they differ from him altogether in this, that for them 
there is no mystery : they have the key, and therefore are they 
able to compel the blossom to display to us all that we should 
know about ourselves, and about the forces which brought us 
into existence. 

The chief writers of this school claim for their method, and 
claim justly, that they can be understanded of the people to a 
degree which is impossible for those who treat subjects in a more 
technical fashion. Men who are quite incapable of even following 
an argument based on the structure of a tendon, or on the 
VOL. XXVI. M 
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peculiarities of the “ Hippocampus major,” can pick up a butter- 
cup or a snail-shell and follow with intelligence and interest the 
lesson which the object is made to illustrate. The great doctrine 
of evolution can thus alone, it is said, be brought home to the 
general public ; thus alone can be satisfied the yearning natural 
to men for information as to how things came to be as they are. 

Now it is perfectly true that things are thus brought home to 
most of us as they could not otherwise be brought, and an 
opportunity is given us of forming a judgment on the subject 
far more substantial than we could otherwise form. But it may 
be that this judgment will be adverse to the theories set before 
us, and that the insight imparted to us into the ways of nature 
will furnish us with arguments, not for, but against the exhibitor’s 
creed. The many must needs be mute when the question is 
referred to niceties of anatomy, but may feel themselves 
quite as competent to speak as any specialist when the 
facts employed as data for discussion demand only a plain pair 
of eyes to examine them. 

Mr. Grant Allen is a notable specimen of the neo-peripatetic 
school. He has applied himself of set purpose to popularize the 
doctrine of evolution,—a doctrine which he follows to the 
extremity of determinationism,—by taking simple and well known 
natural objects, and giving such an explanation as evolutionary 
principles afford of their more striking external features. He 
claims to have at least suggested the right way to go to work in 
the matter, even though he has not gone very deep. As we 
have said, we here agree with him. He has, we think, given plain 
people an opportunity of forming for themselves a judgment worth 
something on the subject before them, instead of feeling themselves 
forced to bow to the zfse dixit of a man who knows how to use 
a microscope or a scalpel. It may be worth while, therefore, to 
take his various writings as a sort of running text on which to 
base some remarks concerning the figure made by evolutionary 
argument, not to say by the doctrine of evolution itself, when 
thus brought within the scope of ordinary vision. 1? 

Apart from science, too, the objects to which he leads us may 
serve to enliven many a summer ramble, and his method, though 
we may differ widely from his conclusions, will, at least, teach us 


2 The works we shall chiefly refer to are Zhe Evolutionist at Large (Chatto and 
Windus, 1881), reprinted from the St. James's Gazette; Vignettes from Nature, 
reprinted from the Pall Mall Gazette, and The Origin of Buttercups, which appeared 
in Knowledge, November 25, 1881. 
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to use both our eyes and our brains. Which, being premised, let 
us stroll out with him into the country. 

One of his first texts is a strawberry—a wild strawberry 
growing by a lane side.* He undertakes to tell us in this, as in 
all his other instances, how such a product of nature came to its 
present form. No one, we suppose, in these days of popular 
lectures and elementary hand-books, needs to be told that what 
we call the fruit of the strawberry is not the fruit, but the 
receptacle or cushion on which the fruit is placed, the fruit being 
in reality the hard little brown nuts which, if we condescend to 
notice them at all, we usually call seeds. But while the fruit 
remains—to ordinary ideas—unfruitlike, the receptacle becomes 
fleshy and juicy and red, and acquires the flavour which induced 
old Isaac Walton to say that God could without doubt have 
made a better berry, but equally without doubt God never did. 
Now how comes it, asks Mr. Allen, that the strawberry has 
developed the habit of producing this succulent and conspicuous 
cushion? It was not so from the beginning: this was not the 
“ primitive form.” The primeval strawberry fruits were crowded 
together on a green, dry, inedible receptacle. Whence the 
change? “Why does the strawberry develope this large mass of 
apparently useless matter ?” 

The answer follows unhesitatingly. For a plant with indi- 
gestible fruits, like these little nuts, it was a clear gain in the 
struggle for life to be eaten by birds, and consequently, to have 
something to tempt birds to eat. Some of the ancestral straw- 
berries chanced to have a receptacle a trifle more juicy than their 
chaffy brethren, and by virtue of this piece of luck gave birth 
to more than the usual number of seedlings, all reproducing and 
some farther developing the parental characteristic. The most 
developed were throughout the most fortunate, till the present 
state of affairs was reached ; while the strawberry plants which 
had not chanced so to develope were utterly beaten in the race 
of life, to the extent of becoming altogether extinct. By a like 
process the berries (if we may so call them,—for botanists will 
reprovingly tell us they are no such thing) became red, the 
colour serving as an advertising medium to let the fowls of the 
air know where the now luscious morsels were to be found. 

Now we are far from saying that this is an impossible 
account of the growth of strawberries—we will not even say that 
it is very improbable. But Mr. Grant Allen gives it simply as 
2 Evolutionist at Large, p. 16. 
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fact, as categorically as he would tell us that Columbus dis- 
covered the New World. Is it a certain matter of fact? Are 
there no difficulties in the way of accepting his piece of history ? 

A very notable difficulty is sure to grow in the same hedegrow 
in the shape of a little plant,® a potentilla, first cousin of the 
strawberry, and with a blossom so similar that it has been said 
by some botanists to be undistinguishable. This potentilla differs 
from the strawberry, we may say, only in this, that it has xot 
developed in the course of its history any juiciness or edibility of 
receptacle. Its fruitlets—hard and indigestible as those of its 
cousin—remain crowded together upon a scaly and uninviting 
green receptacle, which no living thing finds it worth while to 
eat. And, strange to say, in spite of this circumstance, the 
plant has been in nowise beaten in the race of life ; it is just as 
prolific and as numerous as the strawberry itself. Now, how is 
this, if the history above recounted be so indubitably the true 
one ? 

Mr. Allen sees the difficulty and undertakes to solve it. And 
this is his solution : 

Science cannot answer as yet. After all, these questions are still in 
their infancy, and we can scarcely yet do more than discover a single 
stray interpretation here and there. In the present case a botanist can 
only suggest either that the potentilla finds its own mode of dispersion 
equally well adapted to its own peculiar circumstances, or else that the 
lucky accident, the casual combination of circumstances, which pro- 
duced the first elongation of the receptacle in the strawberry has never 
happened to befall its more modest kinsfolk. 


Now, does not this solution look very much like saying that 
the problem is insoluble, and that we svow nothing about the 
history of either the one plant or the other, but have to be 
content with more or less ingenious guess-work ? We cannot, 
surely, be certain that the one was benefited by developing a 
cushion unless we can be equally certain that the other was 
handicapped by not developing one. It is very well to talk of 
discovering a stray interpretation, but would it not be better to 
call the process zmagining? 

Close to the strawberry there will probably be found another 
plant which likewise furnishes Mr. Allen with a theme—the 
curious growth which the learned call Arum maculatum, and the 
unlearned “Lords and Ladies” or “Cuckoo-pint.” By these names 
most people will recognize the large hooded blossom with a pink 


3 Potentilla fragariastrum, or barren strawberry. 
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or pale-green knob in its midst, which Mr. Allen tells us is now 
known to be one of the earliest flower-forms still surviving upon 
earth.* Certainly, if this be so, the history which he proceeds to 
give of it goes to show that much development has not served to 
make less antique creatures a match for this crafty and malignant 
antediluvian vegetable. 

But before we trace the grimmer features of its character 
there is a question as to its fertilization on which botanical 
writers seem now agreed, but which may afford some profitable 
study. Sir John Lubbock ° tells us, at great length, that it is of 
advantage for a blossom to have the stigmas of its pistil 
fertilized by pollen from another plant, and he cites the arum as 
an illustration of the way in which this is brought about. This 
plant is sone@cious, that is, it has stamens and pistils in different 
flowers, but on the same plant. These are arranged on the lower 
part of the knob already mentioned, the large green hood being 
no part of the flower proper, but a sort of envelope and pro- 
tection. On this central knobbed column are arranged, be- 
ginning from the bottom, first the pistillate, then the staminate 
flowers, and then a number of threadlike stalks, of which 
botanists a short time ago did not profess to know the meaning, 
Now, however, we are told—by both Mr. Grant Allen and Sir J. 
Lubbock—that they act as a chevaux de frise to close up the 
entrance of the cup in which the flowers below are placed, for 
these hairs point downwards, and the envelope is much con- 
tracted just about their position. Consequently, says Mr. 
Allen, they serve as the spikes in an eel-trap or lobster-pot. 

This being so, what happens in the case of the arum, we are 
told, is this. The pistillate blossoms flower first, in consequence 
of which the first arum of the season must go without pollen, and 
therefore without seed, for that year. But there is something in 
the envelope that attracts small flies, which crowd into the hood 
in great numbers. Getting in is easy enough, for, as has been 
said, the hairs in the neck bend downwards, but getting out is 
another matter, and the adventurous insects must wait till the 
opposing hairs wither. By this time the staminate flowers have 
bloomed, and the pollen therefrom fall on to the flies and dusts 
their backs and legs, and on being released they proceed to 
plunge straightway—despite experience—into another arum- 
hood, where they find the pistillate flowers mature and ready 
to be dusted with this pollen, thus securing cross-fertilization. 

* Pp. 8. 5 British Wild Flowers in relation to Insects, p. 28. 
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This is a very pretty and interesting history : and to look at 
the picture of the arum which Sir J. Lubbock engraves we should 
judge it to be very probable. But flowers do not always grow 
in the fields as they are drawn in books, and if the observer will 
go out for himself and find an arum and slice it open with his 
penknife, he will probably find that there is nothing whatever in 
the chevaux de frise to hinder any fly from walking out when he 
likes. The threads are by no means thick set, they twist about 
and do not run straight, and there is generally plenty of room 
between their extremities and some portion of the walls. Flies 
there are generally in plenty, little black flies, so small that it 
would seem to be a matter of no consequence which way the 
spikes point, for they could pass between them. The real 
obstacle to egress is a condition which looks very much like 
being drunk and incapable. They lie often many deep at the 
bottom, some without any sign of life, many in a limp and 
languid condition, much like rioters who have broken into a 
wine vault. Whether, when they come forth from their confine- 
ment, the fresh air to which they have been so long un- 
accustomed gives them strength and energy to hunt up another 
arum before they get rid of their coat of pollen—and arums do 
not generally grow very near one another—is, we should think, 
a question requiring a great deal of very close and clever 
observation. 

But this is somewhat of a digression. The arum is made to 
tell us a story which bears remarkably on that already related 
by the strawberry. The former plant is not merely “one of the 
earliest flower-forms now existing on the earth,” but probably 
the most virulent specimen of plant life that exists, at least on 
English ground, so virulent indeed that we hope none of our 
readers will ever dare to masticate even a small portion of its 
large glossy arrow-shaped leaves. The fruits are of the quality 
of the plant, and these fruits grow when ripe to a rich red colour, 
till they form “a beautiful cluster of living coral.” When 
speaking of the strawberry fruit, Mr. Allen tells us that “ birds 
have quick eyes for colour, especially for red and white; and, 
therefore, almost all edible berries have assumed one or other of 
these hues.” But, if this be true, how comes it that so very 
inedible a berry comes to appear in the favoured hue? Mr. 
Allen is at once ready with the answer. Its object, he tells us, 
is to attract the animal world in the shape of field-mice, squirrels, 
and small birds, but with treacherous intent. 
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For though these berries be beautiful and palatable enough, they are 
deadly poison. The robins and small rodents which eat them, attracted 
by their bright colour and pleasant taste, not only aid in dispersing 
them, but also die after swallowing them, and become huge manure heaps 
for the growth of the young plant. 


As to which, in the first place, if this be so, how have the 
robins and field-mice got on in the race of life if they have 
developed this insensate habit of rushing like so many bulls at 
everything scarlet? The arum is a very old world and primitive 
growth. How did it so early in the history of the earth pick up 
what Captain Costigan would call this “ aisy stratagem,” which 
long subsequent ages of development in higher creatures have 
not sufficed to elude? But in the second place, is this a piece of 
fact or a piece of fancy? Are arums usually, or ever, found to 
grow out from among the skeletons of robins or of shrews ? We 
commend the question to the experimental zeal of our readers ; 
the research requires only a strong knife or a small spud. 

From fruits and flowers let us turn to the leaves of plants, of 
which Mr. Allen speaks in connexion with buttercups.® Holding 
up one of these familiar flowers for our perusal, he thus directs 
attention to the leaves. 


These, one notices at once, are raised on long stalks and deeply 
divided into several segments. . . . . Now such a complex leaf 
as this shows by its very nature that it must be the product of con- 
siderable previous development. All very early leaves are quite simple 
and rounded ; it is only by slow steps that a leaf thus gets broken up 
into many divided segments. . . . . There are some other butter- 
cups, such as the ivy-leaved crowfoot, which creeps along the mud of 
ditches, or the lesser celandine, which springs in the meadows in early 
April, whose leaves are entire and undivided; . . . but both these 
plants, having plenty of room to spread in the unoccupied fields of 
spring or the unappropriated ditches, have never felt the necessity 
for subdivision into minute segments. ‘They have free access to the air 
and sunlight, and so they can assimilate to their hearts’ content the 
carbon of which their tissues are built up. It is otherwise, however, 
when similar plants push out into new situations less fully supplied. 
. . . The buttercups have taken to growing in the open meadow where 
the competition for vegetable food-stuffs is keen and the struggle for 
existence bitter. Hence they have been compelled to divide their 
leaves into many finger-like segments; and only those which have 
succeeded in doing so have managed to hold their own in the struggle, 
and so to hand down their peculiarities to future generations. As a rule, 


6 Knowledge, November 25, 1881, p. 55. 
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just in proportion as vegetation is thick and matted, do the plants of 
which it is composed tend to develope minutely divided and attenuated 
foliage. 


After reading a passage like this it would almost seem as 
though, in evolutionary argument, instead of the theory being 
extracted from the facts, the facts are evolved from the theory. 
Here are a string of assertions fit to take away the breath of any 
one who will but go out walking and use his eyes. 

Firstly. “ All very early leaves are quite simple and rounded.” 
What is meant by early? Does it mean “the earliest forms on 
the earth,” or those which appear earliest in the year? If the 
first, how about grasses, which certainly are amongst the oldest 
forms of vegetation, and which, if their leaves be simple, yet 
contrive to attenuate them pretty considerably ? Or for those 
other forms which men of science are never weary of indicating 
to us as the primitive vegetation of all—the mosses and horse- 
tails—where shall we find more subdivided fronds than theirs ? 
If, on the other hand, it be meant that it is early flowering 
plants which have these tattered leaves, where shall we find 
earlier flowers than the shepherd’s purse and the groundsel ? 
while the spring crocus, which certainly has the field pretty much 
to itself, reduces its foliage almost to the limits of tenuity. 

Next, as to the theory on which the whole argument is based. 
“ They have been compelled to divide their leaves, . . . and only 
those which have succeeded in so doing have managed to hold 
their own.” How so? How does the subdivision of leaves help 
a plant to obtain a larger share of “vegetable food-stuffs”? 
It is not the edges, but the surface of the leaves, which suck in 
carbonic acid, the stomata, or breathing pores, being situated 
chiefly on the under side. It is, therefore, amount of surface 
that should most assist a plant to gain a livelihood in a populous 
and competitive neighbourhood. But ceterts paribus surface must 
be proportionally greater in a simple than in a divided leaf; it 
should, therefore, follow that plants growing where vegetation is 
dense are distinguished by having their leaves xot divided. Mr. 
Grant Allen may perhaps find in a consideration of this point an 
answer to the complaint he makes in another place,’ that “the 
problem of the shape of leaves, . . . a most important one,... 
has hardly been even recognized by our scientific pastors and 
masters.” 


7 Evolutionist at Large, y. 37. 
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So much for theory. Now, thirdly, for facts. “ Just in pro- 
portion as vegetation is thick and matted do the plants of which 
it is composed tend to develope minutely divided and attenuated 
foliage.” The buttercup being the concrete instance in hand, 
apropos of which this is laid down, we may take for granted that 
the vegetation amidst which it is found is of the thick and 
matted order, and therefore let us go and view in any meadow 
that may be at hand the plants which press around it, and 
observe how far they can, as a body, be said to have divided and 
attenuated foliage. First there are the sorrel and the dock, 
concerning the shape of whose leaves it is hardly necessary to 
say anything. There is the lady’s mantle which by its name 
sufficiently indicates the form of its foliage. There are the three 
plantains, all with leaves broad and entire. There is the white 
saxifrage, leaves slightly toothed, the ox-tongue and the cat’s 
ear and the knap-weed, none of them either divided or attenu- 
ated. These are flowers sure to be found in any English 
meadow ; could an equal number be named equally certain to be 
present which would in any degree bear out Mr. Allen’s assertion 
about the form of leaves in such a situation ? 

If these criticisms be true, it may perhaps be thought that we 
are simply setting up a man of straw to contend with, and 
endeavouring to make a point against evolution by fastening on 
an unfavourable representative of its doctrines. But it must be 
remembered that Mr. Allen’s sermons are delivered in somewhat 
high places. The papers which we are mainly considering first 
appeared in the St. James's Gazette, or in the rival Pall Mall. 
Like utterances are given forth, as we have seen, in what claims 
to be the newest organ of science “plainly worded, exactly 
described.” In face of all this we cannot but take Mr. Allen as 
an authorized exponent of his creed, the only difference between 
him and others being that he treats of matters which we can 
more practically understand. 

Enough has perhaps been given in the way of examination, 
more or less minute, of his various theories. It will be worth 
while, however briefly, to collect some specimens of the 
easy way in which stepping stones are found in the deepest 
places to help the historian forward to the desired conclusions. 
Thus we are airily told—apropos of water crowfoot—that one 
of-the buttercup tribe ® “took once, under stress of circumstances, 
to living pretty permanently in the water.” As to the migration of 


® Evolutionis: at Large, p. 42. Italics ours throughout. 
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salmon :® “ The ancestral fish, only a hundreth fraction in weight 
of its huge descendant, must have somehow acquired the habit of 
going seaward.” The cyclostoma’” “is a gill-breathing pond 
snail which has taken to living on dry land.” In these and 
numberless other instances, what is the greatest difficulty in the 
matter is simply set down as a fact, and then used as a basis by 
means of which to explain the rest. In the last quoted instance 
it is frankly declared that it is “ the light cast upon the question 
by Darwinism” which vouches for the fact being as stated. In 
other words Darwinism, which by way of being proved, or at 
least demonstrated, is taken for granted to start with, and, 
as we have already said, instead of the theory being educed 
from the facts, the facts are made to square with the theory. 

Some very curious principles are likewise introduced which 
assist in the fashion of a deus ex machina over many an awkward 
stile. Thus, talking of the plumage of birds, we are told ™ that 
“it is probable that an zsthetic taste for pure and dazzling hues 
[in the plumage of their mates] is almost confined to those 
creatures which, like butterflies, humming-birds, and parrots, seek 
their livelihood amongst beautiful fruits and flowers.” Indeed! 
Do bees fall short of butterflies in this respect? The most 
beautiful beetles feed on filth ; the goldfinch on thistle-seeds ; 
the kingfisher on minnows and bull-heads. 

But another question arises. If there be the alleged con- 
nexion between the colours admired in mates and those which 
are found in articles of food, should it not follow that those 
creatures which admire any particular colour in the world 
outside should likewise consider them additions to the beauty of 
their own race? And if so, how about men? Mr. Grant Allen 
tells us whence they acquire their appreciation of the various 
hues which meet their eyes.” 


The reason why we consider these colours pretty seems to me 
obvious. We are the descendants of ancient arboreal ancestors, who 
sought their food among bright orange and blue and crimson fruits in 
tropical forests ; and those fruits were specially coloured to allure their 
eyes, just as the speedwells and primroses and buttercups are specially 
coloured to allure the eyes of bee or butterfly. And further, as the eyes 
of the bees are so developed that these colours attract them, the eyes 
of our pre-human ancestors must have been so developed as to be 
attracted by the similar colours of oranges and mangoes, and tertiary 
plums or peaches. 


® bid. p. 188. © Lbid. p. 177. 1 Evolutionist, p. 194. 12 Vignettes, p. 86. 
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Now if all this be meant for sober fact, should it not also be 
maintained that the arboreal race which was happy enough to 
live in a climate where such fruits hung on the trees all the year 
round, and in such profusion as to afford a staple article of 
food, should have come to regard plum colour, or black and 
blue, as the most becoming hue, and the most conducive to good 
looks among their own kind? And should not the “ mulberry- 
faced Dictator’s” have been an enviable complexion? A still 
more pertinent question is whether there be the slightest tittle of 
evidence to show that there ever was a race so sustained, except 
the necessity of supposing it in order to find an explanation for 
the colour sense. 

There is likewise a very curious piece of philosophy intro- 
duced under the zgis of Mr. Herbert Spencer apropos of a 
donkey.“ This much-misunderstood animal is in reality, we are 
told, quite an aristocrat among brutes, “one of the final develop- 
ments of one of the most successful branches of the great pro- 
gressive ungulate tribe.” Being so high up in the social scale, he 
“really cannot well avoid being an extremely clever brute.” 
But his cleverness is limited by physical conditions, and here 
comes in the latest addition to our philosophy on the subject. 


He is not so clever to be sure as the higher monkeys and the 
elephants ; for as Mr. Herbert Spencer has pointed out, the opposable 
thumb and the highly mobile trunk with its tactile appendage give these 
creatures an exceptional chance of grasping an object all round, and so 
of thoroughly learning its physical properties, which has put them 
intellectually in the very front rank of the animal world. 


On this one question. Is the boa-constrictor intellectually 
remarkable ? And yet what creature so completely succeeds in 
grasping its objects all round ? 

Mr. Allen sets his face with much determination against the 
idea that there is any intentional beauty in the universe; there 
is, in fact, no beauty in anything at all till it is “read in by the 
fancy of the human race.” In a sense we should not very 
much quarrel with this, but evidently that sense is not his. 
What he means is that there is no sort of relation between the 
beauty we find in nature and the faculty by which we recognize it; 
that the thing which we feel to be beautiful, and the perception of 
its beauty within ourselves, equally come to exist in a blundering 
hap-hazard fashion quite independently the one of the other. 


13 Vignettes, p. 197. 14 Evolutionist, p. 199. 
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The subject is too large and too deep a one to be attempted 
here in any fulness; it will suffice for us to set forth one of 
Mr. Allen’s notices of it, leaving it to speak for itself. He is 
talking of the flower of the bindweed. 


Nothing could be prettier than this alternation of dark and light 
belts ; but how was it produced? Merely thus: The convolvulus 
blossom in the bud is twisted, and the bits of the blossom which are 
outermost become more deeply oxidised than the other parts, and 
acquire a russet-red hue. The belted appearance which thus results is 
really as accidental, if I may use that unphilosophical expression, as the 
belted appearance of an old umbrella. The flower appened to be folded 
so and got coloured, or discoloured, accordingly. . . . Four or five 
petals radially arranged in themselves produce that kind of symmetry 
which man, with his intellectual love for order and definite patterns, 
always finds beautiful. But the symmetry in the flower szmply results 
from the fact that a single whorl of leaves has grown into this particular 
shape, while other whorls have grown into other shapes, and every such 
whorl a/ways and necessarily presents us with an example of the kind of 
symmetry which we so much admire. . . . Thus the whole loveliness ot 
flowers is in the last resort dependent upon all kinds of accidental 
causes—causes, that is to say, into which the deliberate design of the 
production of beautiful effects does not enter. 


Here is surely a key to many difficulties, and an antidote to 
much misplaced admiration. Let the reader remember next 
time he may chance to visit a print-works that the figures 
impressed on the calico are but a necessary result of the 
machinery: given that the rollers rotate, and that the stuff 
passes under them, the distribution of reds and blacks and 
yellows in the forms we see, follows as a matter of course. 

There are many tempting themes to which Mr. Allen invites 
us, and not least when he decides concerning the butterfly that 
it is © “ szain/y an animated puppet,” but yet “a puppet which, 
after its vague little fashion, ¢Ainks and feels very much as we 
do.” Into these themes, however, we cannot now follow him, 
but before parting company we would try a specimen of his 
method on our own account, and going out into the fields look 
to see whether there be not evolutionary difficulties as well as 
evolutionary arguments to be found there. 

First, let us look up to the tops of the elms, where the rooks 
are as we write so busy with their nests. How came they to 


19 Evolutionist, p. 200. The italics are ours. 
16 Evolutionist, p. 160. Italics ours, 
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develope their nest-building faculty ? These large conspicuous 
structures must be placed on the tops of trees to be safe. The 
first building of them must have been in such a position. But if 
the ancestral rook had tried the experiment of establishing his 
household gods there before he had acquired the present archi- 
tectural skill—would any young rook have survived to carry his 
dusky race down to the present day? To build dry unbendable 
sticks into a nest on a windy tree-top would seem to be but to 
prepare for it the fate of the historic cradle placed in a like 
position. We much doubt if, without the aid of twine, the 
cleverest man living, although in possession of an opposable 
thumb—as to which gift alone Mr. Grant Allen seems to say ” 
have his ancestors behaved better to him than those of a donkey? 
—could with such materials construct a nest which should with- 
stand the gentlest breeze, let alone a south-western gale. 

This is, at least, something of a problem. If from the tree- 
tops we turn our eyes down to the waters under the earth, we 
shall meet with another. How come the backs of fishes so 
closely to resemble the surface above which these fish live? 
How, to take particular examples, does the loach come so 
exactly to mimic the stones at the bottom of the brook, or the 
skate and flounder, as we see in aquariums, the gravel or sand 
on which they respectively dwell? It is not enough to say that 
“nature” enables them for protective purposes thus to hide 
themselves. Take a dozen, or a score, or a hundred fish, and in 
no two are the markings the same; there is every variety of 
detail, but one general effect of resemblance to the common 
object, just as much as in a long gallery of deal doors which a 
skilful grainer has converted into the semblance of oak. Now, how 
can there be implanted in a nature, by any blind and accidental 
forces, a tendency simply to resemble gravel or mud? We might 
possibly conceive every fish being so provided with a black or 
red spot in one unvarying position, but where there is this 
strange evidence of an indefinite and yet artistic purpose do we 
not come face to face with what Mr. Grant Allen would deny, 
“the deliberate design of the production of effects?” 

We have said that here we will conclude, at least for the 
present. A large and tempting field yet remains unvisited—the 
question of the colour of flowers, concerning which Mr. Allen 
says something and Sir John Lubbock much. But this subject, 
if attempted at all, would demand an entire paper to itself, and 


17 Vignettes from Nature, p. 90. 
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should be treated with an amount of detail which, in the present 
paper, we wish to avoid. Our object is but to show how evolu- 
tionary argument looks when it condescends to come down to a 
field in which we can experiment for ourselves, and of what 
texture are the argmentative products of that modern exact 
thought which we are daily told to regard as putting to shame 


the loose reasonings of our undeveloped ancestors. 
J. G. 





Algiers and the Necromancers of the Kasbagh. 


THE variety of costumes that one sees in the grand square of 
Algiers (Place Mahon) is very striking to any stranger that has 
not yet travelled in the East. Stately Moors in flowing silk 
robes, picturesque Spahis and Turcos in turbans and brilliant 
uniforms, venerable Jews in gabardines that recall the Venetian 
merchants of the Middle Ages, pass and repass as in a masquer- 
ade, and now and then you see a British tourist with M/urray’s 
Guide under his arm, or a Lazarist clergyman with imposing 
beard, or a group of sailors from some yacht in port, or Arab 
news boys rushing hither and thither, imparting a scene of 
animation in wonderful contrast to the unmoved gravity of the 
Moors. So accustomed does one become to this apparent 
eccentricity of Nature in throwing together so many races in 
every form of dress, that if a Pasha of a hundred tails, or a 
Mandarin of the Celestial Empire, or a Maori warrior in “ grande 
tenue” were to pass across the square, he would be as little 
noticed as yonder Greek in red tarbouche, who is selling to a 
German traveller some Moorish bronzes (made in Birmingham), 

As a winter residence, Algiers possesses great attractions, 
surpassing both Seville and Palermo. In this city you find 
comfort, cleanliness, and cheapness combined. Along the Boule- 
vard de la Republique there are several good hotels and mazsons 
meublécs, where numerous families from northern climes pass 
the winter months. Restaurants and coffee-houses offer the 
same facilities for boarding as in Paris, and you find the tables 
covered with the latest papers from Paris and London. As the 
mails arrive daily from Marseilles—the distance being made in 
thirty-two hours—Algiers is practically no farther than Madrid 
or Rome from the other great capitals of Europe. 

The Bab-Azoum and Bab-el-Oued, as the two principal streets 
are called, are continuous, running parallel with the line of 
quays: the throng of people from sunrise to sunset is incessant, 
and as all the best shops are here, they constitute a kind of 
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bazaar, in which you can buy whatever articles of Paris or London 
you please at the same prices as in those cities. If you desire 
Moorish bronzes, Damascus scimitars, Aleppo carpets, or antique 
coins with effigies of Jugurtha, Caius Marius, Scipio Africanus, 
Hannibal, or any of the Cesars, or some of Cleopatra’s jewellery, 
you will find all these things at the different “old curiosity shops” 
in the arcades between Rue du Caftan and Bab-Azoun. The 
dealers are generally very amiable, and if you casually mention 
the word Birmingham, they smile, as if to signify they heard 
before of that important seat of British manufactures. It reminds 
me of a doctor that we saw selling quack medicines to a crowd 
in Leghorn. When our carriage passed by him we stopped for 
a moment to watch his proceedings, and on his observing us 
smile he bowed to us very courteously, and said, “Si vulgus 
vult decipi, decipiatur.”. And so it is with the Birmingham 
antiquities. People buy them, knowing them for shams, just 
as the Pagans buy their idols from the same hardware 
manufacturers. 

But there are many beautiful and artistic things to be found 
here. In the Arab quarters are hundreds of dealers in cloth of 
gold and silver, which you may see them embroidering as they 
sit cross-legged in their Liliputian warehouses, or the fine 
textures of which they make turbans, very suitable for curtains. 
You may also be tempted to buy embroidered slippers, Moorish 
pottery, Kabyle work, or complete costumes of the richest silks 
or velvets (for both sexes), to display at some future fancy ball, 
and 

A thing of beauty is a joy for ever. 


All the public buildings, gardens, squares, and charitable 
institutions of Algiers are fully described in Hachette, Murray, 
Baedecker, and other guide-books. You can, by their aid 
(without leaving your home), travel from Algiers to Tunis, 
count up the kilometres, examine every curiosity, and see every 
mosque in mussuldom, at a trifling cost. But if you want to 
know anything of the country and its people, you must throw 
these books in the fire. If possible, learn Arabic and hire a 
carriage to drive in any direction through Algeria that chance 
or caprice may dictate. 

It was only last week that I heard an English tourist say— 
speaking of hotels—“I would not go there, because in that 
hotel you meet no English.” Surely it was not necessary for 
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a man to travel four thousand miles from London to meet 
people of his own tastes and feelings. 

In the tramway from the city to Hussein Dey gardens I 
found myself the sole Christian occupant of a compartment 
with five Moorish ladies closely veiled. The lady next me 
had a very pretty Scotch terrier, which she carried on her lap. 
Although only her eyes were visible, I was able to judge that 
she was about thirty, and by no means handsome, the lower 
part of her face being exposed whenever she turned her head. 
Sometimes she lifted her arm as if to arrange the large white 
veil which formed her head-dress, but in reality to show me 
her well-fitting velvet jacket embroidered with gold in a most 
elaborate and curious fashion, and also to dazzle me with the 
brilliancy of a quantity of diamonds which flashed from rings 
and bracelets on her hand and arm. She had a wicked, cruel 
expression, and the other women seemed to fear her. Two of 
them were evidently servants, as she gave them her handkerchief 
and scent-bottle to hold. A third was an old duenna, who 
scrutinized me very closely, and pronounced her opinion of me 
to my haughty neighbour. The fourth was a very young girl, 
dressed in the same gold-embroidered jacket and veil as the 
lady I first described. She spoke to me in Arabic, but as I 
did not understand her, we were unable to converse. The 
whole party arrived at Hussein Dey, where some of the Moorish 
magnates have magnificent country houses. 

The Fisherman’s Mosque of Djama Djedid looks on the 
great square of Algiers. We left our shoes on a mat at the 
door, passed a fountain for ablutions, and proceeded along the 
carpeted nave as far as the minbar or pulpit, under the dome. 
There were about a dozen Mussulmen at prayer in different 
attitudes, all facing eastward. Some were kneeling, gently 
swaying their bodies, and looking into the palms of their hands ; 
others prayed standing, with a string of beads similar to a 
rosary; others rose and knelt at intervals, bowing their heads 
down and kissing the floor. The Mikrab, or Holy of Holies, 
was at the eastern end, through the windows of which the 
morning sun poured in a flood of light, revealing Arabic inscrip- 
tions around the dome and fretted work in the ceiling, after the 
manner of the Al-Kazar of Seville. There was nothing in the 
architecture to remind one of the Moors or the religion of 
Mahomet: in fact, the building is in the form of a Latin cross, 
and so much resembles a church interiorly, that the Greek 
VOL. XXVI. N 
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architect is said to have been flayed alive by the Pacha as soon 
as he had completed the edifice. It was built in 1660 for 
Turkish residents, who use the Hanefi rite, as distinguished 
from that of Maleki used by the Moors. At first I supposed 
that these rites were as different as Catholic and Protestant, 
but I believe it would be more correct to regard them as a kind 
of High Church and Low Church respectively. 

Attached to this mosque is a sacristy, where we found a 
venerable marabout and his disciples sitting cross-legged and 
reading the Koran. Although the mosque itself has nothing 
artistic to recommend it we saw here a superbly illuminated 
Koran, sent by the Sultan in the seventeenth century, the pages 
of which may compare with the finest scroll-work ever done by 
the monks of Monte Cassino, or of San Ildefonso. I do not think 
the Fishermen’s Mosque would hold two thousand worshippers 
—all men, of course—as there is only a grated gallery through 
which women could see the rites, themselves being unseen. 

As we left the Djama Djedid to proceed to the great mosque 
of Djama Keber, we met a handsome old Moorish priest, who 
carried a roll of parchment in his hand. He was evidently held 
in great respect, as the crowd made way for him, and on his 
reaching the steps of the mosque two stately Moorish gentlemen 
advanced and saluted him by softly putting their hands to the 
back of his head and kissing the turban above his right temple. 
I noticed that the old priest or marabout had the finest hands 
I ever saw, and wore a black ring on one finger. His counte- 
nance had a most winning expression, lit up by an eye of 
marvellous lustre, and he would have formed a good study for 
Velasquez to illustrate the period when the learned schools of 
Cordova, under the Caliphs of the twelfth century, eclipsed the 
rest of Europe by the fame of their wise men and philosophers. 

Djama Keber, although built in the days of our King Arthur, 
looks quite as modern as the Fisherman’s Mosque, which it far 
surpasses in style and dimensions. Imagine a quadrilateral 
structure about one hundred and fifty feet on each side, all the 
windows looking east; the interior comprising several rows of 
pillars, at equal distances, united by arches as in the great 
Mosque of Cordova ; but with the difference that here they are 
single dentelated arches, whereas in Cordova they are plain 
double arches, one over the other. The effect of these two 
hundred pillars is very singular, but inferior to what I felt 
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on first entering the Mosque of Cordova and beholding its 
twelve hundred monolith pillars of different coloured marble. 
The Moorish rite of Djama Keber presented some contrasts to 
what we had just seen in the Fisherman’s Mosque. 

The worshippers had no rosaries, the ceiling had no lamps 
suspended, and instead of a large carpet, there were alternate 
carpets and mats; on the mat next each worshipper were laid 
his shoes. There were no Arabic inscriptions, but the fretted 
ceiling in carved stucco over the mikrab was extremely artistic. 
I counted fourteen persons in the mosque; six were praying, 
alternately kneeling and standing ; four were asleep, wrapt from 
head to foot in their burnous; and the remainder (four boys) 
were wrestling in a most boisterous manner, although neither 
the worshippers nor sleepers seemed to take any heed of the 
uproar. All had their faces turned eastward, asleep and awake, 
except the boys wrestling. 

We left the mosque by the western end, which was simply a 
row of pillars opening on a courtyard used for ablutions, where 
the water of the fountain made a pleasant murmur, and the 
lemon and orange trees were laden with fruit. A poor-box at the 
entrance of the courtyard invited the visitor in French and 
Arabic to drop an “obolus” for the poor Arab, reminding us 
that charity makes no distinction of creed or country. The 
mosque is not only a house of prayer for the homeless Arab, 
it is also a place of repose, and I have since repeatedly found 
them sleeping tranquilly in the quiet corners of their temples, so 
completely covered in their burnous that we could easily mistake 
them for a roll of carpet. 

During the month of Ramadan, the Muezzin call people to 
prayers four times daily, beginning at sunrise, from the minaret 
over the town clock of Algiers and the other minarets of the 
city ; but during my stay I did not hear any such call (although 
I have since heard it in Tunis and Cairo), the time not being 
Ramadan. I need hardly add that during their Lent the 
Mussulmen eat nothing between sunrise and sunset. Of course 
as soon as the sun has gone down they partake of their usual 
dinner, and next morning they breakfast an hour before day- 
break ; they rigidly observe these fasts, as they also do the 
prohibition against wine and the flesh of pigs. I have seen 
hungry Arab children eat up the broken meats after a pic-nic, 
except some ham sandwiches; the latter they threw to the 
dogs, and even these seemed to regard the sandwiches with 
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suspicion. I must say that the Moors and Arabs are eminently 
a religious people, and seem to practise closely the tenets of 
the Koran. 

It is usual to caution European ladies against attending any 
of the strange customs practised on Friday evenings in the old 
town of Algiers, near the ruins of the Kasbagh, but as I was 
desirous to see and understand even the superstitions of the 
Arabs, I resolved to accompany my husband and a French lady 
and gentleman, who had engaged a dragoman to take them to 
one of these soirées of necromancy. We ascended the hill from 
behind the Lyceum gardens, and on reaching the summit 
obtained an extensive view of the coast and city. The old walls 
of the Dey’s citadel showed the effects of the French artillery, 
standing out in shattered masses against the moonlight, and as 
the French citadel is in the inner part of the exceinte, we could 
hear the measured tread of the sentry along the wall above us. 
Here and there a few ruinous Arab houses seemed to have been 
built out of the débris, and most of them were tenanted. In a 
few minutes we began to descend towards the Arab quarter, the 
houses being more numerous, but quite as dilapidated as those 
we had passed. All the people that we met were Arabs, most of 
whom returned our dragoman’s salute. 

The dragoman led the way down some narrow lanes, reeking 
with ill odours. Ina few minutes he knocked at a low, arched 
door, and after conversing for a few minutes in Arabic through a 
little grating in the door with some one inside, a heavy bolt was 
withdrawn. We were ushered into a room about twenty feet 
square, very lofty, with an antique lamp suspended in the middle. 
This room looked upon a courtyard of about the same dimen- 
sions, which was carpeted ; in the middle sat a ring of sixteen 
turbaned Arabs, some of whom were playing on tambourines, 
and the rest singing. In their midst was a candlestick with a 
tallow candle about three feet long. Some of the performers 
scrutinized us as we took our seats in the ante-room on a 
wooden bench, and on my looking up to the ceiling of our 
apartment, I observed on all sides small iron gratings, behind 
which flashed numerous black eyes, doubtless of lady spectators 
of the incantations. An old marble staircase with battered 
figures, black from age and dust, apparently led from our apart- 
ment to that overhead. Several times the street-door was. 
opened to admit new comers, who took off their shoes before 
seating themselves on the carpet of the necromancers: this 
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showed that the performance partook rather of a religious than 
a theatrical character. 

For some time the slow monotony of the tambourines was 
very tiresome, until it suddenly changed to a measure closely 
resembling an Habanera. In afew moments an Arab rose up, 
perhaps about thirty years of age, who looked around him, and 
then commenced moving his head to and fro; at first so gently 
that he seemed nodding assent as he kept time with the 
tambourines. Insensibly the measure grew faster, the tune being 
still the same, and as he was now a quarter of an hour per- 
forming, his head began to rock as if it would fall off his 
shoulders. Faster yet played the musicians, and now you could 
see the livid features and swollen veins of the necromancer as he 
threw his head recklessly up and down, and at last yelled like a 
maniac. The leader of the weird orchestra gave his tambourine 
a great blow, the music ceased, and the necromancer fell to the 
ground foaming and yelling. 

At this period two others lifted him up, and asked him 
whether he would first eat glass or scorpions? I suppose he 
replied glass ; for at once a tambourine was produced with three 
glass tubes of kerosene lamps, and before they were handed to 
him we were required to verify that they were really glass tubes, 
as they certainly were. He seized the first with the same avidity 
that a thirsty traveller in the desert would take a pitcher of 
water. Fire leaped from his eyes as he ate the three tubes, one 
after another, just as if they were stalks of celery or lettuce. 
We could hear the glass breaking under his teeth, and when he 
had finished the third tube he roared out as though wanting 
more. The senior musician, however, who acted as master of 
the ceremonies, did not think any more glass would be good for 
him, and signalled two other Arabs to apply the fire to the 
maniac. Accordingly they lit at the candle some torches of a 
stuff like tow, and the scene which followed baffles description. 
The necromancer, or maniac, was again in the circle, dancing to 
the tambourines; his clothing consisted of a pair of linen 
trousers and a hose tunic or shirt. Between the shirt and his 
body he held the torch for some seconds, the flames appearing 
to have no effect upon him or his clothes, as if both were steeped 
in asbestos. It was such a hideous sight that one would be 
tempted to suppose the age of witchcraft had come again. 

After this fire-dance of some minutes he fell down in convul- 


sions, and was carried out. During all the terrible performance 
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I frequently observed the high priest, or leader of the orchestra, 
to smile ; it was evident he regarded the whole affair as a joke. 

An elderly man now stood up, the music resuming the slow 
monotonous chant as at first. He nodded his head for ten 
minutes very gently, until the rhythm became faster, and then 
went through the same frantic programme as his predecessor. 
When it came, however, to the question of what he would like 
to eat, he apparently called for wire and cactus leaves ; both of 
which he consumed with great relish. All this time he kept 
dancing to the tune of the orchestra, his throat and temples so 
purple that you would think he must instantly drop dead. He 
fell, but as the music did not cease, his comrades again put him 
on his legs, and although he now commenced to roar, the rest of 
the Arabs remained as passive as though nothing were going on. 
He shouted out one particular word so often that we asked the 
dragoman its meaning, and he replied, “ They will now give him 
some live scorpions to eat.” 

At this moment a French gentleman who was one of our 
party became greatly excited, and rushing towards the door 
exclaimed, “Good heavens! let us go, that fellow’s brain is 
burning.” I felt that I had seen quite enough, so we followed 
the Frenchman. The dragoman was much annoyed at our going 
without seeing the performer eat scorpions; he stayed with the 
fourth member of our party to see the last, and as it was a 
moonlight night we had little difficulty in finding our way down 
the hill to the city. Each of us had paid a fee of three francs on 
entering, and besides our party there was another of five gentle- 
men, mostly Germans, who doubtless paid the same. 

Since then I have seen the dancing dervishes, who pirouette 
like teetotums, and the howling dervishes of Cairo, but none of 
these appeared to me so wonderful as the necromancers of the 


Kasbagh.! 
M. MULHALL. 


1 In the way of fire-dances nothing can compare with those of the Guarani 
Indians in the Gran Chaco, who make tremendous forest fires to drive the wild beasts 
into a trap laid for them, and then dance through the flames. The scene at night from 
the steamer’s deck in the Paraguay River is so fearful as to appear diabolical. 

















On the Storing of Electrical Energy. 


—_ 


IN the early part of last summer an account was published in 
the Zzmes newspaper of a “marvellous box of electricity,” one 
cubic foot in size, which, it was said, had been carried from 
Paris to Glasgow, and there deposited in the laboratory of Sir 
William Thomson. A few weeks later a letter appeared from 
Sir William Thomson himself, stating that he had carefully 
examined the box; that he had found it to contain a million 
foot-pounds of energy ; and that when this store was exhausted, 
it could be easily renewed, so as to be always ready for use. 
Further, he told us, in effect, that a few of these boxes, laid by 
in a cellar, might be charged from time to time from a central 
factory, and might be used as occasion required, either to drive 
machinery, or to light up a drawing-room. With the aid of 
such boxes a tram car might dispense with horses, and a railway 
train with steam engines. Nay, he said, the vast energies of the 
Falls of Niagara might be stored up in these wonderful boxes, 
and used as the chief source of light and power for the whole 
continent of North America. 

These statements are, perhaps, tinged with the glow of 
enthusiasm naturally excited in a great mind when it contem- 
plates the first dawn of a new discovery, and glances forward, 
by anticipation, to its future history. But the simple facts of 
the discovery, even when expressed in the sober words of 
science, are quite sufficient to account for the wide-spread 
interest it has awakened. This “box of electricity,” as it has 
been called, is nothing more or less than a kind of store, in 
which electrical energy is laid by, so to say, and kept ready for 
use when wanted. Its practical value can be fully determined 
only by actual trial: but this much may be said, even now, 
that it gives fair promise of bringing more completely under 


1 A Lecture delivered in the Theatre of the Royal Dublin Society, March 29, 1882, 
by the Rev. Gerald Molloy, D.D., Vice-Rector of the Catholic University of Ireland, 
and Fellow of the Royal University. 
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our control one of the most potent and mysterious forces of 
nature. 

My object to-day is to give you some account of this new 
discovery ; to tell you what it is in itself, and how it stands in 
relation to our previous knowledge ; how it comes opportunely, 
as it were, to fill a vacant place, and puts it in our power to 
deal with the energy of the electric current as we have long 
been accustomed to deal with other forms of energy. 

At the outset, let me try to bring home clearly to your 
minds what is meant when we speak of storing energy. Energy 
is the capacity of doing work, and it is measured by the amount 
of work that is done when the energy is expended. Here isa 
weight of one pound resting on the table. It is tied to one 
end of a string which passes over a pulley. When I pull down 
the other end of the string, I pull up the weight, say to a height 
of three feet. In doing so, I have expended a certain amount 
of energy, and I have done a certain amount of work. The 
work done upon the weight is evidently three foot-pounds ; and 
this is the measure of the energy expended in pulling it up. 

Now I want to show you that the energy so expended is 
stored up in the weight. You know that if I leave the weight 
to itself it will fall back to the table, and in falling back it is 
able to do work. Therefore, in virtue of its present position, it 
has the capacity of doing work; that is, it has energy. Here 
is a little bucket of shot, which weighs somewhat less than a 
pound. I hook it on to the free end of the string, and then let 
go. The pound weight falls down three feet, and the bucket of 
shot goes up three feet. If we consider the work done by the 
falling weight on the bucket of shot, we shall see that it isa 
little less than three foot-pounds, since the bucket of shot weighs 
somewhat less than a pound. But the falling weight has done 
another kind of work: it has overcome the friction of the pulley. 
And moreover, when it reached the table it had still a little 
energy left, which it expended in a feeble blow. Now, if we 
were to measure the energy of that blow, and add it to the 
energy spent in overcoming friction, and add both, taken 
together, to the work done on the bucket of shot, the whole 
would be equal to three foot-pounds of work; and thus we 
should find that our pound weight, in falling back to the table, 
did work which is the exact equivalent of the energy I had 
expended in pulling it up. In this sense, the energy expended 
by me may be said to have been stored in the uplifted weight. 
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You will find an interesting illustration of this principle in 
a common eight-day clock. The works of the clock are driven 
by the weights ; and thd weights, in doing their work, are always 
falling slowly towards the ground. When at length they can 
fall no further, they can do no more work, and the clock is said 
to have run down. If we want to set it going again, we must 
wind it up; that is, we must lift up the weights into a position 
from which they can fall down again. In doing so, we expend 
muscular energy, and the energy so expended is practically 
stored up in the weights, to be given out slowly and con- 
tinuously, in the form of work, as they fall back towards the 
ground, during a period of several days. 

In like manner, when you wind up a watch, you lay up a 
store of energy by coiling up an elastic spring; and the spring 
expends this energy, in doing work, as it slowly uncoils itself, 
and imparts motion to the wheels of the watch. Again, when 
I pump air into this air-gun, I lay up a store of energy in the 
form of compressed air; and I can draw upon that store at 
pleasure, and use it for the purpose of discharging bullets from 
the barrel of the gun. 

It would be easy to multiply examples; but my object is 
not so much to treat this branch of the subject exhaustively, as 
to suggest familiar illustrations of a general principle. Every 
one can supply new examples from his own experience. Thus 
a steam-hammer lifted up has a store of energy, which it 
expends, in doing work, when it falls, by its own weight, on 
the anvil. A cross-bow stretched has a store of energy, which 
is ready at any moment to send an arrow flying through the 
air. A cannon-ball discharged from the mouth of a cannon 
has energy stored up, which does work in tearing asunder the 
massive armour of an iron-clad vessel. The fly-wheel of a gas- 
engine receives, at each explosion, a store of energy, which it 
expends in keeping up the movement of the machinery until 
the next explosion comes. 

Sometimes energy is stored up for us by a natural process, 
and we have nothing to do but to use it. You have seen that 
there is a store of energy in an uplifted weight, and that we 
may use this energy for the purpose of doing work, as the 
weight falls back to its former level. But it may not have 
occurred to you that Nature is always busy, laying up for us 
a store of energy of this kind, which is practically inexhaustible. 
She is always lifting up the water of the ocean in the form of 
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vapour, and setting it down again on the summits of our hills 
and mountains, in the form of rain and hail and snow. There 
it gathers into rivulets, and the rivulets coming together form 
streams, and the streams sweep down into the valleys, and flow 
back as stately rivers to the parent ocean. And all along its 
course this falling water, as you know, has within it a store of 
energy, which it is ever ready to give out in doing work for us, 
—in grinding corn, or in sawing timber, or in driving any kind 
of machinery it is called upon to drive. 

So much for the storing of what may be called mechanical 
energy. I should now wish to give you one or two illustrations 
of the way in which the energy of heat may be stored up. I 
need not tell you how largely the energy of heat is employed, 
in the form of steam, to do the work of the world. Now we 
get this heat, as a general rule, by the combustion of coal; and 
therefore a coal-mine is a vast store of energy, always available 
to drive our machinery and to do our work. 

Here, again, we are indebted to the beneficent foresight of 
Nature. Long ages ago this store of energy was laid up for us, 
in the primeval forests of that ancient time which is known to 
geologists as the Carboniferous Period. The rich and luxuriant 
vegetation of those primeval forests was mainly composed of 
certain chemical compounds of carbon and hydrogen, which 
were drawn off from the air and the earth, by the action of 
natural forces, and built up into the structure of plants and 
trees. Ages rolled by; generation after generation of that 
ancient life flourished and decayed ; the dry land was submerged 
beneath the ocean ; new strata were spread out over the sunken 
forests; and by a slow and gradual process the vegetation of 
that long past time was compacted into beds of coal. But 
after all these changes, the hydro-carbon compounds built up 
in the primeval forests still survive in the coal, and constitute, 
in fact, the source of all the heat that is given out when coal 
is burned. 

It is worth while to pause for a moment, and consider the 
actual process of combustion by which this heat is developed. 
Hydrogen has a great natural attraction for oxygen, and so has 
carbon. In consequence of this attraction they are ready, under 
certain conditions, to part company with one another, and to 
combine, each of them, with oxygen, thus forming new chemical 
compounds. When we light a fire we produce the required 
conditions, and the process then goes on until all the coal is 
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burned away. The hydrogen combines with oxygen, and forms 
water; the carbon combines with oxygen, and forms carbonic 
acid. Thus the coal is converted, by combustion, into water and 
carbonic acid, a small quantity only, which is incombustible, 
remaining behind in the form of ashes. 

But what is the physical cause of the heat produced in this 
process? You remember that a weight in falling to the ground, 
under the attraction of gravitation, can do work for us. If, 
however, it be allowed to fall without doing work, it reaches the 
ground with its full store of energy unimpaired, and expends it 
all in a single blow. Now it has been fully demonstrated by 
experiment that, by this blow, the energy of the falling weight 
is converted into the energy of heat. And it would seem that 
the heat produced in combustion is generated by a somewhat 
similar action. The atoms of hydrogen and carbon clash with 
the atoms of oxygen, and heat is evolved in the collision. In the 
case of a falling weight, a mass of sensible magnitude, moving 
through a sensible distance, strikes against another mass ; in the 
case of combustion, millions upon millions of minute atoms, 
moving through indefinitely small distances, strike against each 
other. But in both cases alike the energy of moving bodies is 
converted into the energy of heat. 

And now we can see more clearly what it is exactly that 
makes coal a store of heat energy. It is the fact that in coal we 
have carbon and hydrogen, on the one hand, existing apart from 
oxygen, on the other, with a chemical force acting between them, 
and tending to pull them together. Proceeding from this idea, 
it is easy to conceive how we can lay up, for ourselves, a store 
of this kind of energy. Water, as you know, is a chemical 
compound of oxygen and hydrogen. Now, on the table before 
you is a voltaic battery, and near the battery is a glass vessel 
containing acidulated water. When I send a current of 
electricity from the battery through the water, the molecules of 
water are pulled asunder by the action of the current, and 
resolved into their constituent elements. You can plainly see 
the gases as they rise, in multitudes of bubbles, in these two 
glass tubes, which are now brilliantly illuminated by a beam of 
light from the lantern. The oxygen is set free in the tube to 
your left, where the current enters the liquid; the hydrogen in 
the tube to your right, where the current leaves the liquid. 

What I want you to observe, in this beautiful and interesting 
experiment, is that we are here expending a certain kind of 
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energy—the energy of an electric current—in doing a certain 
kind of work, that is, in pulling apart from one another the 
atoms of oxygen and hydrogen, against the force of chemical 
attraction, which tends to keep them locked together in close 
chemical union. The two gases, thus forcib.:y separated, have a 
strong tendency to combine again, and when they do combine 
they will generate new energy in the form of heat. 

To impress this important fact distinctly on your minds, I 
will now get these gases to combine chemically before you. You 
see on the table, side by side, two small bags, one filled with 
oxygen, the other with hydrogen. And here is an apparatus 
known as the oxy-hydrogen lamp. It has one tube connected 
with the bag of oxygen, another with the bag of hydrogen. The 
two tubes communicate, by means of these stop-cocks, with the 
same common jet, where I mean to bring the gases into intimate 
contact, under circumstances favourable to their chemical com-. 





bination. 

First turning one of the stop-cocks, I allow the hydrogen to 
flow out, and when a lighted taper is applied to the jet the 
hydrogen burns with a pale blue flame. This flame, though but 
faintly luminous, is intensely hot, as I can easily show you. 
Here is a spiral of platinum wire, and you see, when it is held in 
the flame, it at once begins to glow with a steady white light. 
The heat that is here produced is due to the combination of the 
hydrogen, coming from our bag, with the oxygen present in the 
air around us. But it becomes far more intense when I turn 
the second cock, and thus pour a stream of pure oxygen into the 
jet of glowing hydrogen. To give you some practical evidence 
of the heat that is now yielded up by our store of energy, I take 
this piece of steel wire and hold it in the flame. See how it 
burns away like tinder, and scatters about a shower of brilliant 
sparks. I put aside the wire, and, in its stead, I hold a rod of 
chalk in the burning jet. The chalk does not burn, but it glows 
with intense heat, and sends forth a light of almost overpowering 








splendour. 
These are pretty experiments, and in many ways instructive. 
But for our present purpose I would ask you to fix your 
attention on one point only, that all the heat and light, produced 
in the flame of our lamp, is due to the clashing together of the 
hydrogen and oxygen atoms, under the force of chemical 
attraction. Now they never could have clashed together, unless 
they had first been pulled asunder. And, therefore, in pulling 
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them asunder, we gave them the capacity of producing that heat 
and light. 

This is the sense in which the energy of heat may be said to 
be stored up in these two bags of oxygen and hydrogen. In the 
same sense it is also true that the energy of heat is stored up in 
a piece of coal. And ina similar sense, as we have seen, there 
is a store of mechanical energy in an uplifted weight, in a running 
stream, in a stretched cross-bow, in a cannon ball shooting 
through the air. 

Having now before us, as I trust, a clear conception of what 
is meant by the storing of mechanical energy and the storing of 
heat energy, we may pass on to the subject of more immediate 
interest, the storing of electrical energy. It will, perhaps, be a 
surprise to some of you, to hear that the storing of electrical 
energy is not a new idea, but one that has long been familiar to 
the minds of scientific men. When a common electric machine 
is put in action, electrical energy is stored, for a short time, in 
the prime conductor, and is given out whenever a spark passes. 
It is stored too, and more effectively, in a Leyden jar, when the 
Leyden jar is charged from the machine. And Nature, I need 
hardly tell you, has a way of her own for storing electrical 
energy in a thunder cloud. 

Again, it may be said, with perfect truth, that every voltaic 
battery is a store of electrical energy. Ina voltaic battery some 
metal is employed, generally zinc, which, when the battery is 
working, is acted on chemically by an acid. The effect of this 
chemical action is that the atoms of the metal combine with the 
oxygen of the acid, and by the act of combination an electric 
current is generated. Now observe how closely this process 
resembles the process by which heat is developed from coal. In 
the case of coal, we have carbon and hydrogen existing apart 
from oxygen, with a chemical force tending to make them 
combine, under suitable conditions. We set up these conditions 

when we light a fire: the chemical force then comes into action ; 
the carbon and hydrogen rush to meet the oxygen; and in the 
clash of atoms heat is developed. . Similarly, in the voltaic 
battery, we have zinc existing apart from oxygen, with a 
chemical force tending to pull them together. We bring this 
force into action when we arrange the cells of our battery, and 
make the necessary connections ; the atoms of zinc and oxygen 
then clash together, and, by the energy of their collision, an 
electric current is generated. 
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Thus it is clear that, exactly in the same sense in which heat 
energy is said to be stored in a lump of coal, it may also be said 
that electrical energy is stored in the zinc plates of a battery. It 
is worth observing, too, that both cases furnish a striking illus- 
tration of a universal law of Nature. We cannot use our store of 
energy, and keep our store, at the same time. We cannot get 
heat from coal, except by a process in which the coal is burned, 
and ceases to exist as coal. And so, too, we cannot get an 
electric current from our zinc plates, except by a process in 
which the zinc is gradually consumed, and ceases to exist as 
zinc. 

But you will ask me, if every voltaic battery is practically a 
store of electrical energy, how is it that the discovery of a means 
of storing electrical energy has caused so great a sensation 
within the last twelve months? Is it to be said that we are able 
to do no more, with the aid of this new discovery, than we were 
able to do without it? I have led up to this question, because 
I want you to understand what it is precisely that this new 
discovery promises to do for us. 

First, then, let me tell you that, although an ordinary voltaic 
battery is a store of electrical energy, it is an expensive store. 
To get an electric current from the battery we must, as I have 
just told you, consume the zinc plates, and zinc is an expensive 
metal. Speaking roughly, I may say that it costs about twenty 
times as much as coal, weight for weight. Again, the arrange- 
ments that must be made, in order to get an electric current 
from the zinc, involve the use of other costly materials, such as 
nitric acid and sulphuric acid; they also involve the constant 
attendance of skilled hands. Hence it was found out, long ago, 
that the voltaic battery, however useful it may be in a scientific 
laboratory, or on certain special occasions, when cost is a matter 
of little moment, cannot be employed with advantage to supply 
electricity, on a large scale, for public use. 

Now the new discovery—the storage battery, as it has been 
differs from the ordinary voltaic battery 





very naturally called 


in this, that it does not of itself give us an electric current, but 
it gives us a means of storing the energy of an electric current 
obtained from some other source. Thus you see at once that it 
would be of no practical use unless we had at hand some cheap 
and convenient way of producing electricity. But this want has 
been most opportunely supplied within the last few years. The 
magneto-electric and dynamo-electric machines, which have now 
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been brought to so high a degree of perfection, place at our 
disposal a supply of electricity which is at once very cheap, and 
practically unlimited in amount. In fact it is the rapid and 
extraordinary development of these machines that has brought 
into such prominence, at the present moment, the question of 
using electricity as one of the ordinary agents of light and 
power. 

This question, I need hardly say, is surrounded by many 
difficulties, some of which have been partially overcome, and 
some have yet to be encountered. But it is agreed on all hands 
that few difficulties would remain unconquered, if, having got a 
cheap supply of electrical energy, we could now cheaply store it 
up, in a convenient form, and keep it ready for use, as occasion 
might require. This is a problem eminently attractive to the 
man of science, and not less attractive to the practical man of 
business ; and it is because the new storage batteries seem to 
give fair promise of solving it, that they have created so great 
a sensation, and awakened so wide an interest. 

The object of these batteries is simply to make an electric 
current store up its own energy in a form suitable for future use, 
and I will now try to give you some idea of the way in which 
this object is attained. We have already seen that when a 
current of electricity, coming from a voltaic battery, or from any 
other source, passes between two metal plates immersed in 
acidulated water, the water is decomposed by the action of the 
current, oxygen being set free at the surface of one plate, and 
hydrogen at the surface of the other. As a result of this 
decomposition, a new force is set up within the liquid, which 
opposes the passage of the current, and tends to produce a 
current of its own, flowing in the opposite direction. If now the 
battery current is cut off, and the two metal plates are connected 
by a wire outside the liquid, this new current will begin to flow, 
and to produce electrical phenomena in the circuit thus formed. 
The electric current obtained in this way is called a secondary 
current, to distinguish it from the current coming from without, 
which is called the primary current. 

I should like to demonstrate to you by experiment the 
existence of this secondary current. Here is a glass cell con- 
taining acidulated water. Plunged in the water you can see 
two metal plates: one is connected by a wire with the posi- 
tive pole of a battery, the other is connected with one of the 
binding screws of a large lecture table galvanometer ; and the 
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second binding screw of the galvanometer is connected with 
the negative pole of the battery. By this arrangement, the 
current from the battery is made to pass first through the 
acidulated water, and then through the galvanometer. When 
I put the battery in action, observe how the index of the gal- 
vanometer is at once deflected, showing that the current is 
passing. At the same moment bubbles of gas begin to appear 
in the glass cell, showing that the process of decomposition is 
going on. After the lapse of a few seconds I break the circuit, 
and cut off the battery current. The bubbles of gas are no 
longer developed, and the index of the galvanometer returns 
to zero. 

Let us now try if the glass cell, with its metal plates, can 
give us a current of its own. For this purpose I will take the 
wire coming from the first metal plate, and bring it into contact 
with the wire attached to the second binding screw of the gal- 
vanometer. The circuit will then be the same as it was in the 
first part of our experiment, with this difference only, that the 
battery is left out. When I make contact, mark how the index 
of the galvanometer is deflected, proving that a current has 
begun to pass; and observe, too, that it is deflected not to your 
right, as it was before, but to your left, showing that the direc- 
tion of the current from the cell is opposite to that of the current 
which came from the battery. 

Now I want you to see clearly, before we proceed further, 
that this is a case of energy stored up. The energy of the 
primary current was first expended in doing a certain work, that 
is, in decomposing the molecules of water. As a direct conse- 
quence of this work we had oxygen and hydrogen existing 
apart, with a chemical force acting between them, and tending 
to pull them together. This was our store of energy; and we 
drew upon the store when we cut off the battery, and completed 
the circuit between the two plates of the decomposition cell. 
The chemical force was thus brought into action, the oxygen 
and hydrogen began to combine again within the cell, and in 
the act of combining they yielded an electric current. 

I have dwelt at some length on this simple and familiar 
experiment, because it exhibits in a very clear light the funda- 
mental principle of storage batteries. The immediate end of 
every storage battery is to develope a powerful secondary 
current ; and it remains for me now to describe briefly the 
principal attempts that have been made to secure this end. 
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\ The earliest form of storage battery was made just eighty 
years ago in Germany, by Ritter, of Jena. He took two 
small circular discs of copper, and between them he placed a 
similar disc of cloth steeped in acidulated water. This com- 
bination constituted one element of his battery. He made a 
second element of the same kind, and laid it down on the first; 
a third, and placed it on the second; and so on, until he had 
built up a pile, or column, consisting of fifty or sixty elements. 
He now sent an electric current through the pile from top to 
bottom; the water in the discs of cloth was decomposed, a 
counter electro-motive force was set up in each element, and 
when the battery was cut off, the pile yielded, for a short time, 
an electric current of considerable power. This battery is known 
as Ritter’s Secondary Pile; but as the current lasts only for a 
few minutes, it is of little use for practical purposes. 

Forty years passed away, and Ritter’s secondary pile was 
almost forgotten, when a new form of secondary battery was 
devised by the late Sir William Grove, who was at the time 
Professor of Experimental Philosophy in the London Institution. 
His plan was to combine together a series of decomposition 
cells, such as the one with which we have just been making our 
experiments. Into each cell he introduced two glass tubes 
closed at the top, and filled with acidulated water. Every tube 
contained a long strip of platinum foil; and when the primary 
current was sent through the series of cells, it entered each cell 
by one platinum plate, and passed out by the other. 

An arrangement of this kind, consisting of four cells, is on 
the table here before you; and you will observe that now, when 
I send the primary current through, crowds of little bubbles 
appear in every tube, while the galvanometer, which is also in 
circuit, indicates by its deflection that a strong current is passing. 
After a little time, those who are near can see that, in each 
cell, oxygen is gradually gathering in one tube, and hydrogen 
in the other. And now I cut off the battery current, and com- 
plete the circuit of our four cells. The secondary current at 
once makes itself manifest, and the deflection of the galvanometer 
indicates that the direction of the current is contrary to that in 
which the primary current had previously passed. 

This combination of secondary cells is called Grove’s gas 
battery. It has always been an object of great interest to 
scientific men ; but for reasons on which I need not dwell, the 
current which it produces becomes, after a few minutes, extremely 
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feeble, and quite unsuited for practical work. Eighteen years 
more passed by, and the second battery still remained in the 
obscurity of the scientific laboratory, when, in the year 1860, 
Monsieur Gaston Planté exhited his now famous cell before the 
Academy of Science in Paris. I think it should always be 
distinctly recognized that Monsieur Gaston Planté is the man 
to whose patient and laborious researches we are mainly in- 
debted for the position which the second battery occupies, at the 
present moment, in the eyes of the world. 

These researches were begun in the year 1859, and have been 
continued, I may say, down to the present day. His first object 
was to discover what metal was the best fitted for storing up 
electrical energy in a decomposition cell. After a long series of 
experiments, in which he tried gold, silver, platinum, copper, and 
other metals, he finally satisfied himself that lead was the best 
suited for the object he had in view. In the case of most other 
metals, the oxygen and hydrogen, produced by the decompo- 
sition of water, exist only as little bubbles of gas clinging to the 
surface of the plates at which they are evolved. But in the case 
of lead, these gases effect a chemical change on the surface of 
the plates, which gives them a new character of a more or less 
permanent kind ; and this new character constitutes, in effect, 
the store from which the secondary current is derived. 

Further, Monsieur Planté discovered that it is possible to 
increase very much the natural capacity of lead plates for 
storing electrical energy, by putting them through a process 
which he calls the formation of the plates. This process, which 
extends over a period of three or four months, is much too 
tedious and complicated to be described in detail, on an occasion 
like the present. But I may say, generally, that it consists in 
sending a current of electricity through the cell, first in one 
direction and then in the other, several times in succession, with 
intervals of rest between ; and that the final result is to produce 
on one plate a substantial layer of lead peroxide, and to reduce 
the surface of the other plate to the condition of spongy or 
finely divided metallic lead. 

Here are two lead plates, which have been prepared in the 
manner described ; and I will now show you that they contain a 
store of electrical energy, on which we may draw at pleasure. I 
plunge them, at a short distance apart, in a glass containing 
acidulated water ; and then I connect them externally by a wire, 
including, as usual, the galvanometer in the circuit. The index 
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\of the galvanometer is immediately deflected to the extreme 
end of the scale, showing that a strong and steady current is 
going out from the cell. So long as the two plates retain their 
distinctive characteristics, so long will the current continue to 
flow. But, remember, we cannot use our store and keep our 
store, at the same time. As the current continues to flow, oxygen 
is taken away from the layer of lead peroxide, and deposited on 
the layer of pure spongy lead ; the peculiar character of each 
plate is thus gradually effaced ; the store of energy becomes in 
course of time exhausted ; and the current ceases to pass. 

The capacity of such a cell as this, for storing electrical energy, 
increases as the surface of the metal plates is increased. It was, 
therefore, an object with Monsieur Planté, in the construction of 
his cell, to have the largest possible surface of lead, in a convenient 
and portable form. To attain this end, he took two plates of 
lead, about ten inches in breadth and several feet in length. 
These he laid one over the other, separating them by two long 
narrow strips of india-rubber ; then he rolled them up tightly 
together in the form of a scroll, and plunged the whole mass 
endwise into a cylindrical glass jar, containing dilute sulphuric 
acid. Next followed the process of formation, as already 
described, and the cell was then ready for use. I have here a 
Planté cell, which, as you see, is about one foot high and four 
inches in diameter. It was charged a few days ago, and when I 
now complete the circuit, the current is powerful enough to raise 
this little strip of platinum wire to incandescence, and produce a 
brilliant white light. 

The Planté secondary cell has long been used, with advan- 
tage, to store electrical energy for small surgical operations. 
But the formation of the plates is a process so tedious and 
costly that no attempt has been made to apply this form of cell, 
on a large scale, to the driving of machinery or the production of 
the electric light. Hence a lively interest was awakened, last 
year, when it was announced that Monsieur Faure, of Paris, 
had invented a new secondary battery, in which there was no 
need of such a process. The plan adopted by Monsieur Faure 
may be explained in a few words. He first covers over the 
surface of the two lead plates with a thick layer of red oxide of 
lead ; then he immerses them in a cell containing dilute sul- 
phuric acid, and sends an electric current through the cell from 
plate to plate. The effect of the current is, practically, to 

deposit oxygen on the plate at which the current passes in, and 
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to abstract it from the plate at which the current passes out; thus 
raising the layer of red oxide, on the one plate, to the condition 
of lead peroxide, and reducing it, on the other, to the state 
of pure metallic lead. This change is accomplished in one or 
two days, and when it is complete the cell has got its charge. 
It will keep this charge stored up, with very little loss, for a period 
of several days, or it will give it out, at our pleasure, when- 
ever it is wanted for use. 

In practice, Monsieur Faure uses for his cell a rectangular 
box, which holds ten or twelve plates. Each plate is covered 
over tightly with felt to prevent the paste of red oxide from fall- 
ing off, and the plates are so connected together that they act 
as two single plates, of very large surface. The amount of 
electrical energy that can be stored in one of these cells may be 
expressed in terms of mechanical energy; and it has been deter- 
mined, by accurate measurement, that a cell, weighing somewhat 
less than a hundred pounds, can store a million foot-pounds of 
energy, which is equal to one horse-power lasting for about 
thirty minutes. Such a cell as this, fully charged, is here on the 
table before you, and fairly represents the “marvellous box of 
electricity” which appeared in this country, for the first time, 
last summer, and of which so much has been written and spoken 
during the past twelve months. 

You will have no difficulty now, I think, in understanding 
what a storage battery is and what it is able to do. It is 
simply a number of these cells—twenty, thirty, or a hundred 
—ranged side by side, combining their forces together, and 
ready, at the turn of a handle, to pour forth a powerful stream 
of electricity, which we may use at pleasure, either to illuminate 
our houses or to drive our machinery. A small battery of this 
kind is set up here on the table beside me. At present the 
current is not flowing, and the energy of the battery remains 
stored up. But I now complete the external circuit by turning 
the handle of this little commutator. In a moment half a dozen 
incandescent lamps scattered over the table are all aglow, shining 
with a brilliant white light. At a little distance, on another 
table, are four more lamps which are still dark. I turn another 
handle and they too begin to glow, while the first continue to 
shine as brightly as before. On the floor, at my left, is a circular 
saw, provided with an electro-motor to drive it. I turn a third 
handle, which brings the electro-motor into the circuit of our 
battery, the saw is driven rapidly round, and cuts right through 
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a stout piece of timber which my assistant presses against it. 
By reversing the motion I can, of course, stop the machinery, or 
put out the lamps, just as I please, or I can shut off the current 
altogether, and the energy that remains will continue stored up 
in the battery until it is again wanted for use. 

But some one, perhaps, may be disposed to ask, what, after 
all, can be the use of a storage battery, if, as I have told you, we 
can get no electrical energy out of it except what we first put 
in? Is it not a new element of expense interposed between the 
manufacture of an electric current and the consumption of it? 
I answer, it is useful because it is convenient. It promises to do 
for electricity what a gasholder does for gas: to store it up 
according as it is made, and to give it out as it is wanted. Fur- 
ther, I say it is useful because it puts it in our power to turn to 
useful account a vast supply of energy which is now simply 
going to waste. What the mill-pond does, on a small scale, 
for the miller, the storage battery promises to do for the 
whole population, on a scale of great magnitude: to catch the 
energy of the flowing stream, which is now running idly by, 
almost at our very doors, and to lay it up, in a convenient form, 
until we are ready to use it. 

If I have not already trespassed too far on your patience, 
I should like to touch briefly on one or two illustrations of this 
interesting and practical question. Suppose you want to 
light your house with those beautiful incandescent lamps of 
which I have shown you some specimens here to-day, you 
have only to get a storage battery, proportioned in size to the 
illumination you require, and stow it away in a convenient corner 
of your basement floor. A wire is laid on to your house from a 
central station, your battery is charged every morning with a 
store of electrical energy, and you can draw on that store, to 
illuminate your house, just when you please, and how you 
please. 

I may mention, in passing, that Mr. Edison has just invented 
a very simple apparatus to measure the amount of current that 
comes into your house: thus you will only have to pay for what 
you get. And Sir William Thomson has invented an apparatus 
to cut off the current as soon as your battery is fully charged : 
thus you will only get what you want, and none will go to waste. 
It may be observed, too, that if you desire a more than usually 
brilliant illumination, for some festive occasion, you have but to 
order a few extra cells and hire a few extra lamps. 
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Again, let me take the case of a small country town, with a 
waterfall near at hand, or a strong flowing stream. The energy 
of the falling water can be converted into an electric current, at 
hardly any cost, by means of dynamo-electric machines. Then, if 
a large storage battery is provided for the illumination of the 
streets, and if each house has its own small battery for private 
use, the energy of the stream during the whole period of twenty- 
four hours can be stored up to light the town during the hours 
of darkness. A greater store of electrical energy will be wanted, 
of course, in winter than in summer, as the period of darkness is 
longer ; but Nature happily provides for this increased demand 
by giving us, in winter, a stronger flow of falling water. 

As a motive power these storage batteries seem eminently 
fitted for driving tram-cars. An ordinary tram-car, with its full 
complement of passengers, weighs about four tons. To drive 
this weight, at the rate of six miles an hour, we should require 
an electro-motor working at about two horse-power on the level 
road, but capable of working up to four horse-power in going 
over bridges and up steep inclines. Now, from the experience 
we already possess, I think I am safe in saying that the electrical 
energy required to work such a motor continuously, for two 
hours, can be stored up in eight hundredweight of these cells, 
Add to this two hundredweight for the electro-motor; and the 
whole driving apparatus for a double run, of say four miles each 
way, is contained in a dead weight of half aton. If all this be 
true, then it would only be necessary to provide a large supply 
of these storage batteries at one end of the line; to set up a 
couple of steam engines which could be kept at work, night and 
day, charging the batteries ; and we might get rid, at once, of a 
whole troop of horses, with all their attendant expenses. 

In the application of storage batteries to the driving of tram- 
cars, there is one point of especial interest on which I would 
dwell for a moment. Every one must have observed what a 
great waste of energy takes place every time a tram-car is 
stopped on its journey. Moving at the rate of six miles an 
hour it possesses, within itself, a very considerable store of 
energy, and before it can be pulled up all that energy must be 
destroyed. If it is destroyed by means of a break, it is simply 
wasted ; if it is destroyed by the aid of the horses, as too often 
happens, then not only is it wasted, but fresh energy is expended 
in destroying it; and when the tram-car is again started, the 
horses are called on for a new effort to restore the energy which 
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has just been destroyed. Hence it has long been a project with 
mechanical engineers to devise some means of storing up the 
energy with which the tram-car is moving before it is stopped, 
and to use that store for starting it again. Up to the present 
time this project has been little more than a dream, but it seems 
to me that these storage batteries would enable us to make it a 
reality. 

When the battery is driving the tram-car a current of elec- 
tricity flows from the battery into the electro-motor, causing the 
bobbin of the electro-motor to rotate on its axis, and thus 
driving round the wheels of the tram-car, which are connected 
with the bobbin. But it is quite possible, by the mere turn of a 
handle, so to alter the relation between the battery and the 
electro-motor that this process shall be exactly reversed. The 
revolving wheels of the tram-car will then drive the bobbin 
round, thus generating an electric current, which will flow back 
into the cells, and charge the battery. The moment this change 
is made, the moving tram-car not only ceases to receive any 
further impulse from the battery, but it is called upon to do 
work, in generating an electric current. In doing this work it 
rapidly expends its store of energy, and soon comes to a stand- 
still, But the energy thus expended is not wasted ; it is added 
to the store of energy already existing in the battery ; and when 
the handle is turned back to its former position, it will help to 
start the tram-car again. 

From tram-cars it is not a very violent transition to private 
carriages. No doubt, so long as our streets remain in their 
present condition, we must be content to jog along in the 
jolting and jarring fashion to which we are accustomed. But 
if I might fancy a time when a rugged pavement had given way 
to a smooth and pleasant flooring of asphalte, I should see 
no reason why a box of these cells might not take the place of 
horses in carriages and other vehicles. On such a roadway 
one horse-power would be amply sufficient to drive a fair-sized 
carriage, as fast as it would be safe to go through the streets of 
a crowded city ; and a box two-foot square and one-foot high 
could store up energy enough to yield the work of one horse 
for a drive of two or three hours. A box of this kind with 
its electro-motor might easily be stowed away in a convenient 
recess of the carriage, and need not weigh more than three 
or four hundred pounds, about the weight of a respectable 
coachman and footman at present. 
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And now, in coming to an end, I should wish to remind 
you of what I said in setting out, that the practical value of 
this storage battery can be fully determined only by actual 
trial. At the present moment, it seems to me somewhat in 
the condition of a hot-house plant ; which blooms and flourishes 
so long as it is confined to the artificial atmosphere in which it 
has been nurtured, but which, when transferred to the open 
air of our gardens, is found, very often, unable to bear the rough 
winds and the changeful climate of a ruder life. This secondary 
battery has hitherto been carefully and tenderly cherished, 
under the artificial conditions of the scientific laboratory ; and 
under these conditions, it has shown quite a wonderful and 
vigorous development. The time is now come when it will 
be called upon to encounter the rough usage and, so to say, 
the wear and tear of a working life. If, like a hardy plant, 
it is able to accommodate itself to these new conditions, and 
continues still to flourish and to develope fresh growth, then 
there is not one of the speculations I have set forth which may 
not be realized, even in our own day. But if it should break 
down under the trial that awaits it, and if our speculations 
should come to nought, nevertheless the great principles on 
which I have been insisting—which rest on the solid foundations 
of science, and which we have found so beautifully illustrated 
by the secondary battery—these principles will still survive, 
and the time we have spent in discussing them will not, I trust, 
have been spent in vain. 

GERALD MOLLOY. 



































The Agricultural Labourers of Ireland. 


a 


WITH a strong feeling of diffidence I venture upon the difficult 
task of contributing to the literature of the Irish question, and 
adding my quota to the mass of remedial suggestions, plans of 
pacification, and all those other economic specifics for curing 
disaffection. So much has already been written and said upon 
almost every phase of the complex subject by men qualified 
from their position and experience to speak confidently and 
with authority, so many and so different have been the views 
expressed, that it seems impossible to add anything of interest 
or importance to so well-worn a theme of public discussion. 
But it is the peculiar fate of the project I am going to discuss, 
that in all those varied suggestions upon the Irish situation, in 
all the multifarious schemes for remedying disaffection, the 
reclamation of the waste land of Ireland, as it affects the 
agricultural labouring population, has been allowed to remain 
untouched. Yet I expect to be able to show that some such 
scheme is indispensable to a final, a thorough, and a satis- 
factory settlement of the agrarian difficulty. I hope to prove 
that the wants of a large class of the Irish population have 
been yet legislatively unprovided for, and to show that by 
means of a well directed plan of colonization upon the waste 
lands, that necessitous class could be benefited, and thereby a 
load of chronic misery lifted from the country, while at the 
same time the possibilities of much future social trouble were 
effectively and economically removed. 

There exist in Ireland 444,729 agricultural labourers who, 
to-day, are out of the reach and influence of any beneficent 
measure of legislation. The only law which concerns them 
acknowledges their poverty and dependence, and provides poor 
law relief for them upon certain harsh conditions. They form 
the miserable cottier class that was so fearfully decimated by 
the devasting ravages of the Famine, and they are always the 
first to feel distress, and the deepest sufferers in times of 
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public suffering and privation. A large proportion of them eke 
out a cheerless subsistence upon patches of almost exhausted 
land, housed in hovels that are not fit for cattle, fed on food 
that is not suitable for pigs, and, in fine, as they have been too 
truthfully described, are the “worst fed, worst clothed, and 
worst housed creatures” in the world. The sight of these 
unfortunate wretches has excited the pity of every traveller 
visiting this country, and not the least telling testimony given 
two years ago of the manifestly miserable condition of these 
people appeared in a letter Colonel Gordon wrote to the Zzmes. 
In his extensive experience and travels he said he never saw a 
more wretched lot of human beings, and, much as he knew of 
the lowest forms of savage life, the poor Irish cottier positively 
shocked him, so that he could hardly bring himself to believe 
that so near the seat of a civilized Government could exist such 
deep destitution and misery. John Stuart Mill wrote of them as 
follows in his Political Economy :— 


Almost alone among mankind the Irish cottier is in this condition, 
that he can scarcely be either better or worse off by any act of his own. 
If he were industrious or prudent, nobody but his landlord would gain ; 
if he is lazy or intemperate it is at his landlord’s expense. A situation 
more devoid of motives to either labour or self-command, imagination 
itself cannot conceive. The inducements of free human beings are 
taken away, and those of a slave not substituted. He has nothing to 
hope and nothing to fear, except being dispossessed of his holding, 
and against this he protects himself by the w/tima ratio of a defensive 
civil war. 


And further on Mill meets and refutes with indignation the 
too common objection urged unfeelingly against this wretched 
class :-— 


What race would not be indolent and éxsouciant when things are so 
arranged that they derive no advantage from forethought and exertion? 
An excitable organization is precisely that in which by adequate induce- 
ments it is easiest to kindle a spirit of animated exertion. It speaks 
nothing against the capacities of industry in human beings that they will 
not exert themselves when they have no motive. No labourers work 
harder in England or America than the Irish; but not under a cottier 
system. 


That exactly describes the position, prospects, and character 
of these people. They are idle simply because they have not 
the opportunities nor the motives for working, and their conduct 
is the direct effect of social and moral influences, and not of any 
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peculiar indolence or recklessness in the Celtic character. They 
go in thousands each recurring harvest to England and 
Scotland, and so constantly, so regularly, and so satisfactorily 
do they toil there, that it is a well known fact they nearly always 
find employment there upon the same farm. But their life at 
home is devoid of any incentive to industry. They rent a few 
roods of miserable land, sow in it a crop of potatoes, and 
out of its produce and their hard won earnings in England they 
pay the rent exacted for the privilege of existence. This they 
have hitherto with unfailing regularity paid, and yet it is at a rate 
almost unjustly exorbitant for the mere accommodation afforded. 
Their mud cabins are usually built upon strips of cut-away bog, 
which they themselves reclaimed. Does it not look harsh to 
charge these miserable creatures with a rent which upon economic 
principles could not be justified, and which in reality is but 
a tax upon the fruits of their own industry and _ thrift? 
To persons so circumstanced, of what avail can any settle- 
ment from the Land Act by any stretch of imagination be 
supposed to be? What advantage would fixity of tenure be 
to men holding a few roods of worn out land? What benefit 
could the most liberal measure for constituting the tiller the 
owner of the soil be? Even given their over-cropped “ potato- 
sick” patches rent free, it is not supposed they could live decently 
upon them, and be able comfortably to rear up their families. 
Therefore the present Land Act, beneficent and useful as it 
is for its purposes, is to the agricultural labourer decidedly 
useless. He must still drag on his precarious life, troubled 
with the same uncertainties and scared by the same fears, 
and after years of killing, wasting toil, sink into a pauper’s 
grave, fed in his later years by the cold charity of the poor- 
rate. The always comfortable tenant farmer, however, will 
be aided by the State to drain his land, and given loans 
for building a comfortable residence. He will, comparatively 
speaking, be petted and pampered, while the poor serf to 
whom he may give inconstant employment may, for aught he 
cares, remains in the same condition of helpless misery and 
abject poverty. I do not attribute the present neglect of the 
interests of the agricultural labourer to the fact that he is 
politically unrepresented, and that he has no voice or vote in 
the regulation of public affairs. Powerless as he is in this respect, 
he has found some few influential friends, and a very good stand 
was made during the discussion in Committee upon the late Act 
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to have his little claims recognized. Provision was introduced in 
the Bill to give authority to the sub-commissioners to set apart a 
small parcelment of land for a garden, but this paltry concession 
has been disregarded in the press of the claims of exacting 
litigants at Court, and the labour clause, unhappily, is proving 
itself of no use whatsoever. Mr. Charles Russell, M.P., clearly 
foresaw this regrettable shortcoming of the Land Bill to help 
the poor labourer, and recognized this failure in time to have it 
corrected, if Parliament were so inclined. He proposed, at an 
early stage of the discussion, the introduction of a clause 
which would have made it compulsory on Board of Guardians to 
purchase land for the erection of labourers’ cottages and the 
providing of gardens for them, but the House was so confused 
in the complexity of suggestions thrown in from all sides upon 
every aspect of the agrarian question, that it overlooked this 
essential improvement, and the Act was let go forth with 
elaborate machinery for benefiting the tenant farmers alone— 
a section of the population approximately estimated as com- 
prising from 400,000 to 500,000. A class equally as numerous 
and more deserving, perhaps, were not minded, and their more 
just claims found neither encouragement, support, nor considera- 
tion. As there unfortunately do not now exist in Ireland any 
manufacturing industries to occupy and absorb the unemployed 
and surplus labour, which neither the little farming operations 
carried on here nor the few months’ uncertain work found in 
England can profitably engage, there remain but two means of 
dealing effectively with this economic difficulty. The one is 
Emigration and the other is the Reclamation and Colonization 
of the waste lands. 

As to Emigration, it is pitiable to those who love Ireland 
to see scheme after scheme calmly proposed for ridding this 
country of its people. The idea is, by a certain class of poli- 
ticians, regarded with complacent satisfaction. What has been 
forcibly called the “huge hemorrhage of humanity” which 
has flowed and is flowing too fast from our unfortunate 
shores, dragging away the best blood of our land, denuding 
it of all that is good and comely, and leaving the sick 
and the indigent behind, is looked upon by them as a 
safe riddance of troublesome neighbours. But those who 
flatter themselves with the notion that, per fas et nefas, to 
clear Ireland of most of its people is the way to pacify it, 
are greatly mistaken. Such theorists appear to forget that after 
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all it is not the presence in it of a million of people, more or less, 
that makes any country aspire to independence or submit to the 
loss of it. The population of Ireland in 1782, when it won the 
privilege of self-government, was not much more than three 
millions, and across the seas even still smaller numbers gained 
and held much more by the sword. Besides, there are 
many signs too apparent now-a-days that perhaps, after all, 
for the purposes of Imperial disturbance, if so inclined, the expa- 
triated Irish possess a better base of operations in America 
than at home. It would, therefore, be a blessing if this unhis- 
toric fallacy were eradicated, if this foolish idea, once too plainly 
expressed by the 7Z7zmcs, when in the midst of ’48 it cried out 
exultingly that the “Irish were going with a vengeance,” were 
abandoned. If such statesmen would only look at the 
matter from a clear, unprejudiced standpoint, they would recog- 
nize that their duty as rulers is not to force the Irish from their 
native land, but to make their lives there happy, contented, 
and prosperous. From the dependent relations of this country 
to England the only effectual means by which Ireland can be 
made peaceable and prosperous is by developing her industrial 
resources, by creating and fostering means of profitable employ- 
ment for her people. By generous aid from the Exchequer 
upon the principle adopted for public works in India, by liberal 
loans judiciously granted for all sound public undertakings, by a 
kindly system of subvention towards the construction of rail- 
ways, the improvement of land, the security of harbours, and 
various other cognate enterprizes, much permanent good would 
be effected. No charity is asked—nothing but the temporary 
aid and advantage of the illimitable credit of England. And 
to show that this opinion is also the deliberate and recorded 
advice to Parliament of a Commission of its members, appointed 
in 1836 to examine into the then conditions of Ireland, I shall 
quote one significant paragraph from the report presented by 
Sir John Burgoyne, Mr. Drummond, Professor Barlow, Mr. 
Griffith, and Colonel Jones. They say: 


On prudential considerations alone, then, we should not hesitate to 
recommend an immediate and liberal attention to the claims of Ireland 
for assistance, which cannot be conferred in any shape more likely to 
prove beneficial than by encouraging public works of extensive and 
permanent utility (such as waste land reclamation). It is a waste of the 
public available resources to suffer so large a portion of the empire to 
lie fallow or leave it to struggle by slow advances, and with defective 
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means, towards its own improvement, when the judicious aid of the 
State might quickly make it a source of common strength and ad- 


vantage. 


The Devon Commission of 1843 told an exactly similar tale to 
Parliament that with unfailing iteration has been the burden of 
every report emanating from any body appointed to examine 
into the condition of this unfortunate country. Recommending 
the reclamation of waste lands they added : 


Whatever difference of opinion may be put forward or entertained 
upon other points, the testimony given is unfortunately too uniform in 
representing the unimproved state of extensive districts, the want of 
employment, and the consequent poverty and hardships under which 
the agricultural population continually labour. The obvious remedy 
for this state of things is to provide remunerative employment which 
may at once increase the productive powers of the country and improve 


the condition of the people. 


In 1835 a Committee was appointed by the House of 
Commons to examine “into the subject of reclaiming waste 
lands in Ireland,” and other public works of admitted utility. 
The composition of that body was peculiar. It consisted, 
among others, of Mr. Gladstone, Sir Henry Parnell, Daniel 
O’Connell, and Mr. Sheil. Strongly advising a scheme of public 
works to be liberally organized and carried out by the State, 


they remark: 


Unhappily for Ireland and the whole kingdom, it has not been 
heretofore considered sound policy to adopt any public measures 
towards the developing of these extraordinary sources of wealth, or 
practically improving the condition of the Irish peasantry ; and hence 
that fine and fertile country presents so much misery, discontent and 


crime. 


Though the world has strangely changed since that 
historic truism was written, unhappily the same _ policy 
has continued to be pursued. Ireland stands to-day in the 
same relation to England as heretofore. 

It may well be asked, What can now be done to remedy 
this evil? I shall endeavour to explain one commendable, 
inexpensive, and practicable means of curing a vast amount of 
disaffection. The condition and prospects of the agricultural 
labourers I have described, and I shall now suggest a plan 
advised many years ago by Parliamentary Commissions, ap- 
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proved of by Mill and other economical writers as the most 
effective and expedient for benefiting that class. That project 
is to allot to them the waste tracts of the country upon easy 
terms of applotment, so that the original outlay incurred by 
the State may be in course of reasonable time paid into the 
Treasury. Before further proceeding with the idea, it is advis- 
able to briefly describe the quantity and character of the land 
with which it is proposed to deal. 

There were by the latest returns 4,651,958 acres of waste 
land in Ireland, out of a total area of 20,327,764 acres. It was 
the opinion of every scientific, engineering, or agricultural 
authority who ever gave the matter any attention that nearly 
all that vast extent of unproductive land is capable of easy 
and remunerative reclamation. The Bog Commission of 1814, 
appointed by Parliament to examine into the subject, gave 
their opinion as follows : 


It may naturally be expected that we should express our opinion, 
whether any and what general measures should be adopted to further 
the reclamation of this great extent of land at present so unprofitable, 
and which the concurrent testimony of every person, except one, whom 
we have employed, represents as not merely susceptible of improvement, 
but as promising to afford a greater profit on the operation than perhaps 
any other application of agricultural skill and capital. 


They then proceed to give details of the expense. I may 
add, to strengthen the value of this testimony, that it was the 
deliberate views of the most eminent engineers of that day, 
among whom may incidentally be mentioned Nimmo and 
Griffith (of valuation fame). Subsequent Commissions reported 
to Parliament in the same strong recommendatory strain, 
notably those of 1823, the Railway Commission of 1836, the 
Special Commission of 1835, the Commission of 1840, the 
Devon Commission of 1843, and the Richmond Commission of 
1879. Lord John Russell actually in 1847 introduced a Bill 
in the Commons proposing the grant of a million of money as 
the first instalment for reclamation purposes. Unfortunately, 
that assembly appeared to think it advisable to do anything 
for Ireland, and his generous, wise, and _ statesmanlike 
proposal fell through, as did the equally large-minded project 
of Lord George Bentinck, to allocate a similar amount for 
the construction of Irish railways. Even if given free and 
not loaned, these sums would have been the cheapest 
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and most useful expenditure that was ever undertaken and; 
would they not since have saved a world of trouble and 
annoyance ? 

The experiments undertaken by private capitalists upon a 
necessarily circumscribed scale give practical proof of the 
opinions of the experts and theorists as to the remunerative 
reclaimability of these now waste lands. In 1875 returns were 
made to Parliament of the waste lands reclaimed and improved 
on state loans in the counties of Galway, Mayo, and Donegal, 
between 1845 and 1875, taking only 12 poor law unions of 
these, with over 50,000 acres of waste in each. Only 5,249 
were reclaimed and 9,877 improved during 30 years, leaving 
1,028,074 still waste and unproductive in these 12 unions, 
showing that the old landlords had done nothing. Recent 
proprietors, such as Mr. M. Henry, M.P., the late Mr. George 
Clive, M.P., and some others, are, and have been, improving and 
reclaiming at a cost of £14, 415, and 416 per acre, Mr. Clive 
stated that, though capitalists or public companies could do so 
better than the peasantry, yet the government should under- 
take “the purchase and reclamation as proposed by Lord John 
Russell, or get an act authorizing the sale in lots, as in Belgium, 
of barren track, as the great landowners will do nothing, though 
offered State loans on very moderate terms.” Most of the fertile 
belts upon the outskirts of the bogs now verdant and pasturable 
have been the work and result of the efforts of the cottiers who 
settled and reclaimed these plots, encroaching year by year upon 
the prevailing wildness and conquering its sterility, until ulti- 
mately checked, disheartened, and driven away by the terrible 
hand of the merciless rack-renter. The heartlessness and 
injustice of such treatment are too vivid in the memories of the 
people to be ever forgotten ; and it would naturally require a 
very strong inducement to make them set about such work of 
improvement again, if they could enjoy no_ security of 
possession, and by their increasing labour only invited a tax 
upon their industry. To expect them to be tempted, unless 
with the certainty of a long lease, to delve and work up those 
now unproductive tracts into fertility is beyond human nature 
to expect after their sad experience. Let the land once be in 
the hands of the State, whom they could trust not to confiscate 
the fruits of their labour, and it would be astonishing to see 
the avidity with which it would be inquired after, occupied, and 
improved by those sturdy sons of toil. 
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The available waste lands comprise 2,830,000 acres of bog, 
170,000 acres of foreshores, and the remainder consist of “AZolian 
or Blown sands, mountainous and upland wastes, callows, 
corcasses, or bottoms, and salt marshes.” The bogs comprise 
“red” bogs and “mountain” bogs, of various degrees of depth, 
consistency, and wetness. Ireland is believed to be entirely 
covered with bog. Some strangers imagine it to be a sheer 
morassy wilderness, yet, except within the limits of a district 
fifty-two miles in mean breadth, extending from the Irish Sea 
to the Atlantic, the country is scarcely more encumbered with 
bogs than is Scotland or England. Even within the greater part 
of the excepted district the island now presents great tracts 
comparatively free from heath, and exhibits mixtures of bog, 
meadow, arable land, and esker, that possess less of dreariness of 
aspect than of picturesqueness and novelty. The “champaign” 
bogs, or expanses of morass, are quite level, or very slightly 
sloped, and they are generally situated in plains or athwart the 
far-spread summits of low table lands, and most of them are 
reddish in colour, spongey in consistency. They are distinctively 
known as “red” bogs. “Mountain” bogs lie at nearly all 
altitudes above the sea level, from the skirts of mere hills to the 
higher acclivities of the loftiest summits, and they consist, for 
the most part, of strata of peaty soil, dry and easily reclaimable. 
A portion of Ireland, of little more than one-fourth of its entire 
superficial extent, and included between a line drawn from 
Wicklow Head to Galway and another drawn from Howth 
Head to Sligo, comprises within it about six-sevenths of the 
bogs of the island, and the “ peaty province” thus marked would 
resemble a broad belt drawn across the centre of the island, 
with its narrowest end nearest to Dublin, and gradually 
extending in breadth as it approaches the Western Ocean. The 
favourable vicinage of the Grand and Royal Canals, the Shan- 
non and its tributaries, the Barrow and other rivers which flow 

through most of this district, renders the work of reclamation 
comparatively easy and inexpensive. 

Were two million acres of this available land bought up 
by the Government and arterially drained, these tracts could 
then be applotted among the agricultural labourers in ten-acre 
farms, and by that means 100,000 families or 600,000 persons 
would be materially benefited, while to the extent of that effort 
the productive capacities of the country would be increased. 
With the incentive that would thereby be afforded in the 
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consciousness that each man was working for his own profit 
and advantage, how stupendous would be their increasing 
labour, how unremitting their ever-constant toil. We have 
only to look at the almost superhuman efforts of the peasant 
owners of France and the Netherlands to see how the Flemish 
proprietors untiringly work to keep fertile their arid sandy 
fields, fertilizing them by the most ingenious expedients, to 
imagine how equally marvellous under the spur of security would 
be the results of the industry of the Irish labourers. The 
magic of property would be found, as Adam Young expressed 
it, “to turn sand into gold.” The idea of creating such 
a thriving and enterprising class of proprietors does not neces- 
sarily mean that there should be no rent and that the land 
should be a free gift. It merely implies that the rent should be 
a fixed terminable charge representing the amount of original 
outlay for purchase of fee-simple, the costs of drainage, tools, 
seed, and materials for building, with small interest—an unde- 
viating scale in no wise to be affected by the growing improve- 
ments of the farm. Conditions against sub-division might be 
imposed, but the experience of peasant properties in continental 
countries seems to render such a restriction unnecessary. The 
total cost of all these expenses would be about £300 at the 
outside for each ten-acre farm, or an advance representing for 
thirty years a rent of about from £5 to £6 a year—only 
payable after the first five years of occupancy, and for the first 
ten free of taxes and rates. Mr. Mill recommended upon strict 
economic principles the expropriation of the waste lands by 
the State as being a commodity useful to the community yet 
in the hands of a class who from either inclination or inability 
are never likely to make them useful. I would suggest their 
purchase at a fair valuation, and even allow so high a rate as 
twenty years’ purchase, which, as the average bog lands are 
valued at about Is. to Is.6d. an acre, would represent for pur- 
chase about 30s. an acre. This could be left outstanding at a 
nominal interest upon the reclaimed farms, if the Government 
did not care to advance all the money, and paid by the State 
as a terminable charge to the landlords as the term draws on. 
But considering that a sum of £3,000,000 would buy the land- 
lords out of all claim and title, it might not be worth the while 
of any State authority to compromise for so paltry a con- 
sideration. For about 410,000,000 the enterprise could be 
managed completely, and over half a million of people lifted 
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from a now chronic condition of want, misery, dependence, 
and unrest, to one of comfort, security, and quiet. From not 
having any real object in the life that to them, as far as 
human interests are concerned, is not worth living, they would 
acquire the strongest incentive to labour. The country would 
have planted in its midst a lot of men bent upon one sole 
object—the noble aim of self-advancement. What better police 
could be subsidized? what better conservators of law and 
order could be organized? It is often darkly hinted that 
once settled upon these homesteads the convenient idea of no 
rent might suggest itself or be advised, and that this so-called 
comfortable doctrine might be carried into defiant practice. 
There could be no greater libel upon the honesty of human 
nature, and the idea is opposed to common sense. By such 
an act of repudiation these people would forfeit every claim to 
sympathy and respect, and deserve eviction, and well they 
would know those risks. Their position would be different to 
the State from that which they might feel towards another 
and a private grasping creditor. The State here as the repre- 
sentative of power, as an intangible personal entity, would 
necessarily be feared, if not respected. The knowledge of the 
generous treatment they met with would not be lost upon 
them and the consoling thought that, after a relatively early 
term the charge would cease, and they would therefore by 
industry and no act of robbery be possessors of their own 
farms, would soften the harshness of the tax and smooth the 
irksomeness of the impost. Besides, judging from the extreme 
punctuality with which rates and taxes even of abnormally 
excessive figures have been paid during the last three years in 
Ireland—in some instances police and compensation for injury 
charges amounting to 7s. and 8s. in the 4£—and these by all 
classes of poor householders, one is not justified in assuming 
that because for political reasons a certain aggressive agrarian 
policy was advised, it would be ever successfully followed or 
ever again preached. To one that really knows the moral 
feelings of the country-people, and appreciates the value and 
weight of the religious checks and restraints that would be 
on such immoral conduct, the idea of repudiation is entirely 
preposterous and improbable. 
I have so far striven to show how feasible the scheme for 
reclamation is, and how expedient it presents itself, carried out 
in the manner and to the extent suggested. I have tried to 
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prove that not only would a large proportion of what is at present 
a pauper and dependent class be benefited permanently, but that 
the productive capacities of the country would be increased. 
I will now meet one very common objection urged with much 
plausibility against this enterprize. It is asserted that if the 
undertaking be so very remunerative as it is represented, it is 
surprising private capitalists do not set about the venture. 
Before the famine such an effort was made, and it proved 
successful to the small extent its resources allowed it to go. 
Mr. Mill highly praised the work of that Society, and gave 
some very suggestive results of its useful action. The fearful 
pressure of the bad times, however, ruined it. Considering the 
peculiar nature of the investment it is not likely many would 
be found now-a-days enterprising or philanthropic enough to 
incur the inconveniences of such an outlay. There could be 
no interest expected for the first five years, and then the 
terminable amount would represent an annually increasing but 
withal a small percentage on the advance. The State, therefore, 
alone would be competent to securely undertake such a work, 
and it alone could be found able effectively, economically, and 
quickly to deal with those questions of title, rights of way, 
and those other vexatious claims that would dog the steps 
of any private company. Difficulties of that sort would be 
continually cropping up, parchment privileges for mere law’s 
sake would be asserted, although never before claimed. Limited 
and life owners could not dispose of more than their interest 
even in a bog, and all the interminable imbroglio of litigation 
would entangle and ruin the enterprize undertaken by any 
ordinary company. 

Let ine now, before concluding, refer to the exampie of other 
countries where works of remunerative reclamation have been 
successfully carried out. 

In Holland we find the most surprising results attending the 
efforts of the Government to rescue from the sea every available 
acre of a country “where man is ever at continual war with 
nature.” The Haarlem-Meer had an average depth of from 10 
to 14 feet, and contained 45,320 acres. The Dutch Government 
in 1839 voted £830,000 for its reclamation, but it was found in 
1852, when the undertaking was completed, to have cost £30,000 
more. This outlay represented a cost of £19 an acre—more 
than the reclamation of the deepest bog in Ireland would come 
to—and yet for that sum it was all profitably sold. The Zuid- 
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plas at Rotterdam, of an extent of 14,820 acres, and about 14 
feet deep, all round, cost £22 an acre to drain. It was sold at 
that figure, and is now estimated to be worth 480 an acre. 
Fancy the untiring and persevering industry of the Dutch in 
this case alone, when we learn that it took twelve years to pump 
dry that wide expanse of turgid water. In the Y-See estuary 
are intakes in connection with the Amsterdam or North Sea 
Canal costing altogether two millions and a half. In the 
Zuyder Zee 470,000 acres are being reclaimed at a cost of £18 
an acre, but which it is proposed to sell at £34 anacre. In 
Alphonse Esquiros’ book on the Netherlands, that interesting 
writer points out that the old colonies of Hoozergand and Sap- 
pemeer were once desolate, marshy districts. “ They were 
drained and useful canals made. At first the labourers lived in 
miserable hovels, and could only earn their livelihood by selling 
turf.” Now they are wealthy and prosperous, and instead of old 
leaky turf boats have splendid ships plying to the principal 
European maritime cities. At Avereest—now a rising colony— 
a few years ago the country was raw, bare of trees and of any 
kind of vegetation. Now it abounds with orchards and planta- 
tions, meadows, and comfortable homesteads. In the province 
of Groningen and elsewhere in the Netherlands, old labour 
colonies planted some two centuries ago are now the richest 
districts in the country. Mr. Kernaghan states that the value 
of the turf or peat manufacture in Holland (40,000,000 tons a 
year, and 100,000 labourers being employed) is considerable 
—the commune getting 45 and 47 an acre. It is needless 
incidentally to remark that the fuel resources of Holland in 
superiority and extent of material cannot compare with the 
supply in this country of that useful commodity. Near Amiens 
in France tracts of bogs have been converted into market 
gardens, and many of the foreshores have made prefitable 
oyster and mussel farms. At Arcachon, on the west coast, a 
considerable industry in breeding oysters, only commenced in 
1868, is now pursued, and the farm, being a reclaimed tract, 
covers over 40,000 acres. Mussel farming upon the intaken 
foreshores is proving equally successful and lucrative. An 
fEolian drift, margining the gulf of Saxony, had been sown 
by the French Government with pine, and the timber is now so 
valuable for the turpentine and resin extracted that they have 
become a mine of wealth, and the district is the resort of health- 
seeking travellers. Along the shores of Ireland, particularly 
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in Connemara, there are several thousand acres of that drift sand 
and foreshores, as along other parts of the Irish coast, which 
could be so utilized if some State authority, with sufficient 
capital and powers, were constituted to set about the necessary 
task of developing these splendid resources. I am here tempted 
to quote a very remarkable statement made by a writer in Black- 


wood many years ago: 


We ought not to be behind the Chinese in this work of civilization. 
During my recent examination of the middle and northern districts of 
China I noticed everywhere a great extent of reclaimed land. Every 
inlet, where the sea formerly encroached on the land, was embanked, 
drained, and cultivated. No capital or labour was spared to augment 
the surface capable of yielding sustenance to man, and I feel satisfied 
that if the extent of bog land now existing in Ireland were in the 
central provinces of China, five years would not elapse without its 
being made fertile and productive. Ought the people of England or of 
Ireland to show inferiority to the Chinese in the most requisite of all 


labour ? 


Of course that sagacious writer, by “the people” of these king- 
doms, means the Government of them, whose action is presumed 
to be dictated by the wishes and wants of the governed. Perhaps 
the opinion of a more recent observer may be more valuable but 
not less suggestive. The 77zwes correspondent, in 1879, visited 
Ireland and furnished upon its condition a series of most im- 
portant and instructive reports. As he is now well known to 
have been one of the best agriculturists whom that enterprising 
journal could secure, his testimony must bear some weight. I 
have but time to give the annexed passage from his letters : 


An agricultural improver, travelling through this country where the 
vegetable soil (the bog) and the limestone and the labour are found 
together, can only wonder when he hears proposals to accelerate the 
present emigration of Ireland’s strong young, instead of plans for trans- 
ferring these hands from the overcrowded regions of poor soil to posi- 
tions where they might be engaged upon tracts which, by the millions of 
acres await them. Capital can transfer these wastes to fertility. 


Verily, one can say with the poet : 


’Tis true and pity ’tis, ’tis true. 


What struck that observant writer occurs to every independent 
and unprejudiced traveller who sees this fine country lan- 
guishing in chronic misery for the mere want of the means for 
developing her illimitable natural resources. The Irish people 
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are forced to idleness through no inclination of their nature, 
but from the very circumstances of their position. They have 
nothing to do. It is all very well to abuse their “lazy habits 
and indolent ways.” Is it expected the people are to go in 
upon the land of their neighbours and, for mere work’s sake, set 
about digging up their pasture or undertaking some other 
equally toilsome and unpaid tasks? When the Irish labourer 
emigrates to America or the Colonies, or migrates to England 
for a season, he shows what sturdy stuff he is made of. In 
endeavouring to describe his position and his prospects at home, 
I have drawn no exaggerated picture but studiously given the 
evidences o1 others who cannot even be accused of the prejudice 
arising from a common nationality. What I ask to be done 
by the State I have tried to show was a political necessity and 
a constitutional duty. I have striven to represent the grievances 
of a class of the Irish population—a deserving but a destitute class. 
I have tried to show that a recent good and useful Act does not 
affect them, and that some legislative liberal measure is required 
for the protection of their interests. I have endeavoured to explain 
how easily and economically that may can be effected, how largely 
benefited the agricultural labourer can be by a sensible and 
statesmanlike scheme of waste land reclamation and coloniza- 
tion. That such a project was economically sound, I proved by 
extracts from the writings of the acknowledged teachers of 
economic science, and that it was politically expedient the 
evidence of special, independent and impartial Committees of 
Parliament testified to in the strongest terms of approval and 
advice. Is it not the duty of an enlightened Government with 
arms of general protection to include the whole community, 
to nurse a growing people and help a struggling one? Let the 
immortal words of Grattan be heard on this subject of Irish 
grievances. How apt and significant his utterances read in the dim 
light of the century that now enshrouds them, yet would not 
one imagine the following passionate appeal were but spoken 
by him to the English Parliament of yesterday, and not 
heedlessly addressed to the body that had just deprived 
Ireland of self government? Does it not seem (for the 
situation is yet mainly unchanged) as if an Irishman to-day 
said what Grattan spoke exactly a hundred years ago when 
he informed the Government: “Laws of coercion (perhaps 
necessary, certainly severe) you have put forth already; but 
your great engine of power you have hitherto kept back: that 
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engine which the pride of the bigot, or the spite of the zealot, 
or the ambition of the high, or the arsenal of the conqueror, or 
the Inquisition with its jaded rack and pale criminal never 
thought of ; the engine which, armed with physical and moral 
blessings, comes forth and overlays mankind with its services 
—the engine of vedress ; this is government, and this only is 
the description of government worth your ambition.” 

“The same appeal can with equal force be made to-day.” 
“Magnanimity in politics is not seldom the truest wisdom, and 
a great empire and little minds go ill together.” If the respon- 
sibilities of the political situation are understood, the duties 
which a properly constituted government requires performed, 
some effort of a substantial, thorough, and enduring character 
must be made materially to promote the wealth and the happi- 
ness of the Irish people. Let us hope that great trust will 
be discharged, and that soon we shall find discontent give place 
to peace, and prosperity brighten the land where want and 
misery have hung in darkening shades for so many years. 

RICHARD J. KELLY. 




















The Precursors of the Reformation. 


_— 


CHAPTER V. 
WYCLIFISM, WHENCE CAME IT? 


HAVING traced the progress of Lollardism as far as the reign 
of Henry the Eighth, we might now pass on to the consideration 
of some of the many questions connected with the change in 
religion which present themselves for our examination at this 
period of our history. But before finally leaving Wyclif and 
his more immediate followers a few questions seem to demand 
our attention. 

It has been affirmed more than once during the course of 
these papers, that Wyclif did not invent the system which 
passes under his name; and the question to which it gives rise 
must be asked once more on the present occasion. If he did 
not invent them where did he find them? That he did not 
create them is obvious. His genius was destructive rather than 
inventive, and nowhere is he more at home than when he is 
launching out negatives. His heresies were no novelties, they 
had been condemned as heresies long before he was born; and 
probably there was not one of them which was absolutely new 
to the men who accepted them in their aggregate. But until 
Wyclif’s day they were only incoherent opinions, held rather by 
chance than by malice, moulded into no system and supported 
by no recognized authority. When however the Oxford professor 
and the rector of Lutterworth became united in the person of 
the same individual, and he a heretic, a weight and an influence 
were from that moment given to any opinion which he might 
sanction. In this lay his power for evil. His position in the 
University and in the Church were worth to him and his system 
much more than his genius, or his talent, or his eloquence ; in 
none of which qualities he was exceptionally superior to his 
contemporaries. The mischief which he inflicted upon the faith 
of England consisted in this: he put into circulation an enor- 
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mous amount of base coin, and persuaded his credulous country- 
men to accept it as standard gold. 

We shall experience no great difficulty in discovering the 
source of the heresies which go to make up what, for want of a 
better term, may be called Lollardism. They conveniently range 
themselves under two heads. We have but to turn to any one 
of the many books or pamphlets which professes to trace the 
pedigree of the doctrines which are enshrined in the Thirty-nine 
Articles, and there we shall be introduced to the Waldenses and 
Albigenses as “our Protestant Forefathers.” Were they dis- 
tinct, or were they identical? The question has been frequently 
discussed, and with no little earnestness, but it is one which need 
not long detain us on the present occasion. Apparently they were 
distinct at first, but whatever may have been their remote origin 
they were frequently confounded at the time of which we are 
writing, and were misunderstood the one for the other. Disre- 
garding certain speculative theories which marked the teaching of 
the Albigenses, and of which no trace found its way (as far as I 
know) into England, we shall see that both the one and the 
other of these two systems waged a steady warfare against the 
Catholic Church. And this general knowledge suffices for our 
present purpose. Each of them, while it preserved its own fun- 
damental ideas, engrafted upon them such others as were easily 
assimilated with itself, especially if they were acceptable to the 
people ; while other theories, which were not in keeping with the 
wishes of the new converts, were quietly permitted to fall into 
abeyance and be forgotten. Thus modified to a certain extent 
by local influences, and domesticated within definite geo- 
graphical limits, the primitive heresy lost some of its earlier 
forms and assumed others better suited to the tastes of its 
new converts. Hence it came to pass that it showed itself 
on the continent of Europe under various names. The men 
who were called Albigenses in one place in another were 
known as Waldenses. In Germany they were termed 
Paterenes, in Italy they were Arnaldists, and elsewhere they 
were Henricians. Yet among them all there was one common 
bond of union; all hated the Catholic Church, her creed, her 
discipline, her ritual, and all were pledged to work together for 
her destruction. 

It is impossible to examine in detail the history of each of 
these sects, but a few remarks upon the more important among 
them will lead to some interesting results. We shall deal with 
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them as they were distributed geographically over the surface of 
the continent of Europe; and disclaiming any intention of 
giving a full account of each, we shall endeavour to point out 
such of its peculiar features as mark its connection with the 
Lollardy of England. 
Beginning, then, at home, we turn to the account which has 
come down to us respecting the Council which was held at 
Oxford in 1160, in which were condemned the first heretics of 
whom we have any detailed account. Unfortunately this 
account is not so precise as could have been wished, for none of 
the original proceedings of the conference are extant; we 
are compelled therefore to depend upon the statements of later 
historians. In the present instance our information is derived 
from William of Newburgh, who is supposed to have written 
about the year 1197. He tells us that these foreigners, whom he 
calls Publicani,! were about thirty in number, that they had come 
over into England with the avowed object of propagating their evil 
opinions, that they were Germans, that their leader’s name was 
Gerard, and that they had been sent to Oxford by King Henry 
the Second, in order that their novel doctrine, which had excited 
suspicion from the first, there might be examined and its real cha- 
racter ascertained. When they were questioned about the articles 
of the faith which they professed, then their heresy soon mani- 
fested itself. Although they believed rightly as to the nature of 
the Godhead, yet as regards that of the sacraments they held 
opinions which were distinctly erroneous. They detested holy 
Baptism, they scorned the Blessed Eucharist and Marriage, and 
they impiously endeavoured to weaken the Catholic unity which 
is supported by these Divine aids. When they were urged 
by testimonies from Holy Scripture to abandon these false 
doctrines, they refused to do so, and replied that they believed 
as they had been taught. When further pressed with arguments 
they simply declined to dispute about their faith. Continuing 
firm in their opinions, they were handed over to the secular 
power, and by command of the Prince they were branded on the 
forehead and scourged out of the town. Ralph of Coggeshale 
(a monastery in Essex), adds certain particulars respecting their 
peculiar doctrines to the account given above, which is founded 
upon the history of William of Newburgh. According to him 
the Publicans held that children ought not to be baptized until 


1 Apparently a faulty adaptation of the term Paulicians, followers of Paul of 
Samosata, concerning whom see Gotti, Veritas Relig. Christ. vii. ii. 254. 
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they shall have attained years of discretion ; that no prayer need 
be made for the dead, nor ought the suffrages of the saints to be 
desired. They condemn marriage; they do not hold the doctrine 
of Purgatory, but they believe that immediately upon death the 
soul passes at once to either eternal rest or to damnation.” 

These unfortunate heretics whose missionary zeal was thus 
severely dealt with at Oxford, seem to have been an offshoot 
from a kindred body which had made itself notorious in the 
neighbourhood of Cologne exactly at the same time. It is 
known to us by a work written by Eckbert,’ abbot of Schonauge, 
in the diocese of Treves, and by him dedicated to the rector of 
Cologne Cathedral, in which diocese the Paulicians seem to have 
been very numerous. They are described by him as being most 
pernicious to the Catholic faith, They were familiar with the 
words of Holy Scripture, which they knew well how to quote in 
defence of their own errors and in abuse of the Catholic 
teaching. They were great talkers, and always had something 
bitter to say against the acknowledged doctrines of the truth. 
Eckbert suggested to the rector that his work might become 
useful in furnishing arguments for future occasions when the 
Catholic party might happen to come into collision with the 
more loquacious and aggressive heretics. 

From the present treatise we learn that these heretics of 
Cologne were especially hostile to marriage. If any one remained 
until death in that estate, nothing short of eternal damnation 
awaited him. Concerning baptism their teaching varied, but the 
general doctrine was that it profited nothing. They rejected Pur- 
gatory, maintaining that the soul at death passes at once, and 
finally, either into Heaven or Hell. Consequently they thought 
it vain to pray for the dead, or to offer Masses, or to give alms. 
In fact, they rejected the doctrine of the Mass altogether, although 
they did not refuse to hear it upon occasion, or even to communi- 
cate along with their Catholic neighbours at the altar; but this 
they did only to prevent their unbelief from being discovered. 
They said that there is no real priesthood in the Church of Rome, 
or indeed anywhere save in their own sect. They denied that the 
Body and Blood of the Lord could be consecrated, or received at 
a Catholic consecration. Their teaching was that our Lord had 
no actual birth, no real human flesh, and that His death and 
resurrection were only visionary, in appearance, and not in reality. 
Hence they did not celebrate the feast of Easter, or if they did 

2 Pp. 124. Ed. Lond. 1875. 3 Migne, vol. cxcv. p. 11. 
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it to escape danger, they did it irreverently and negligently. 
Some of them confessed that human souls were no other than 
those apostate spirits, who had been cast out of the Kingdom of 
Heaven, and who might obtain salvation in human bodies by the 
employment of good works. 

A Cistercian monk named Cesarius, an inmate of the 
monastery of Heisterbach, near Bonn, in the diocese of 
Cologne, who wrote about the year 1220, gives us some 
additional information respecting the heretics who frequented 
his own neighbourhood. Apparently they were of the same 
family as the unfortunate missioners who had fared so badly at 
Oxford; and if so, Cesarius helps us to understand the nature of 
the heresy which made its descent upon our country in the 
reign of Henry the Second. He tells us that at Cologne, as 
elsewhere, they exhibited that intensity of hatred against the 
Blessed Eucharist which is such a marked token of the presence 
of the Evil Spirit. Upon several occasions they secretly entered 
into the churches of the neighbourhood and stole the Blessed 
Sacrament, which they afterwards desecrated by throwing it 
into the mud; an abuse which led to regulations for the more 
careful custody of our Lord’s Body under lock and key.® 
Respecting these same infidels he goes on to tell us that their 
leader at Cologne was called Arnold, from whom apparently 
the sect of the Arnoldistz® were named, and that he having been 
examined by certain learned men was pronounced worthy of 
death, and was led out to execution. Several of his followers 
were adjudged to suffer with him. In the midst of the flames 
this Arnold laid his hands upon the heads of his half-consumed 
companions, exhorted them to hold firm to their opinions, and 
promised them a share in the rewards of St. Laurence.’ 

Long before the heretics of Cologne had invaded England, 
the spirit of hostility to the Church had made itself a home in 
the northern parts of France. In the year 1025 the Bishop of 
Cambrai discovered the existence of a school of Manichean 
heretics in his city of Arras, where they had settled on their 

4 See Cave, Hist. Lit. ii. 290. 

5 Cesarius Heisterb. //ist. Memoradbilium, libri xii. Ant. 1604, 8vo, ix. 52, 
p- 585, where he says: ‘* Heretici Sacramentum Corporis Christi, illis in odium, 
maxime execrantur.”’ 

6 These Arnoldistz are named, along with many other heretics, in a decretal 
epistle of Pope Gregory the Ninth, a.p. 1236, Conc. vii. 163, edit. Hardouin. 

7 Jd. v. 19, p. 286. The same author mentions facts which occurred at Treves 


and Lubeck, which show the prevalence of the heresy of the Albigenses in the separts 


of Germany. See v. 23, 27, pp. 295, 297. 
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voluntary departure or enforced expulsion from Italy. Of them 
we are told that they rejected the Sacraments of Baptism and 
the Eucharist, looked upon marriage with horror, denied the 
benefit of penance, and spoke contemptuously of the veneration 
of saints. The Bishop of Cambrai made use of every effort to 
bring them to a right mind, and entered into a laboured argu- 
ment in which he refuted their errors and vindicated the 
doctrines of the Church. The accused admitted that they had 
been in the wrong and recanted their heresies accordingly, and 
then signed a confession of the orthodox faith. How far they 
were sincere is questionable, for they sometimes did not scruple 
to shelter themselves under such an expedient.$ 

From Arras the journey is an easy one to Metz, respecting 
which city Cesarius has a curious story to tell us. It happened 
that as Bertram,® the Bishop of that diocese, was preaching in 
his Cathedral, he noticed two individuals among his hearers, 
whom he at once pointed out with his finger and denounced as 
heretics, whose condemnation as such he had himself witnessed 
at Montpellier. The men thus challenged returned a rude 
answer, and one of their scholars who was in their company, 
burst out into violent railing against the preacher. The party 
then left the church, and began to address the crowd who 
gathered round them outside the building, openly preaching their 
distinctive errors. Here, however, they were interrupted by 
some of the Bishop's clergy, who asked them upon what 
authority, or by whose mission, they had taken upon them- 
selves to preach, reminding them of the words of St. Paul in his 
Epistle to the Romans.’ In reply, they declared without 
hesitation that they had been sent by the Holy Spirit. Cesarius 
tells us that the seeds of error thus sown by these heretics were 
still bearing evil fruit at the time when his narrative was 
written. 

The contagion of heresy had probably made its presence 
known in the French capital long before it had reached either 
Metz, Cologne, or Oxford. At the time when these events just 
narrated were occurring, a vast and organized system of infi- 
delity had established itself in Paris (which was at that time 

8 See Mansi, xix. 424; Hefele, vi. 260, § 533. This Council is not noticed by 


Hardouin. 
9 Cesarius, v. 20, p. 287. The episcopate of Bertram extended from A.D. 1180 


to 1212, consequently he and Cesarius were contemporaries. 
10 Rom. x. 15. 
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regarded as the centre of learning and civilization), and was 
extending its ramifications over the whole of that kingdom. 
Cesarius appears to have been well acquainted with the details 
of its movements. He gives us the names and precise desig- 
nations of thirteen of its chief supporters, almost all of whom 
were at the time students of theology and had attained some 
recognized standing in the University. He states distinctly that 
they held the doctrines and followed the rites of the Albigenses ; 
and from the details which he gives us of their opinions and 
practices he seems to have been correct. They maintained that 
the Body of our Lord is no more in the bread on the altar after 
consecration than in any other bread, or in anything else, and 
that God had spoken as much in Ovid as in St. Augustine. 
They denied the resurrection of the body, and affirmed that 
after death there was neither Paradise nor Hell. They made 
light of saints, images, and relics. The doctrines which they 
advocated respecting the indwelling presence of the Holy Spirit 
enabled them to plunge into every kind of sensuality, which to 
them entailed, as they affirmed, no stain of sin. The Pope to 
them was Antichrist, and Rome was Babylon. The indiscreet 
zeal of one of their number led to the discovery of the whole 
society, and measures were taken to arrest its members and to 
bring them to justice. An active search conducted during three 
months throughout the dioceses of Paris, Langres, Treves, and 
Sens,!2 showed how deeply rooted was the mischief. The 
parties thus implicated were cited to appear in Paris, where they 
were examined by a committee of bishops and theologians. 
Many of them boldly admitted that they held the opinions with 
which they were charged, and several of the others refused to 
deny them. They were sent to the stake outside Paris, and to 
the last gave no sign of repentance. Cesarius thinks that the 
heresy was thus extirpated, but in this opinion he seems to have 
been too sanguine. 

We should be glad could we now pass on our journey to 


11 Tn the estimate of Cesarius, Paris was ‘‘the fountain of all learning and the well 
of the Divine Scriptures” (Jd. v. 22, p. 291). The incidents narrated above as 
having occurred at Paris are detailed with considerable minuteness in the same 
chapter. 

12 Further information respecting this formidable conspiracy may be gathered 
from a notice of the Council held at Sens in A.D. 1198, for which see Hardouin, 
vi. 1947, and the letter of Pope Innocent the Third to Michael, the Archbishop of 
Sens, there printed. From these authorities we see that Cesarius has far from recog+ 
nized the full extent of the mischief. 
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Languedoc, the cradle of the heresy of the Albigenses, but we 
must ask permission to linger for a few moments on the road. 
Our first halt shall be at Orleans, to make ourselves acquainted 
with a remarkable occurrence which happened there as early as 
A.D. 1022. In that year it was found necessary that a Council 
should be there held for the purpose of dealing with certain 
heresies which had been imported thither from Italy. Several 
priests had permitted themselves to be perverted by the errors 
thus introduced. The chief of them were the following : That 
Jesus Christ was not born of the Virgin Mary; that He did not 
really suffer for mankind, nor did He die, nor did He rise from 
the dead; remission of sins is not given by Baptism; the 
consecration of a priest does not make the Body and Blood of 
Christ ; and the invocation of saints is useless. An earnest 
effort was made to convince these clerics of their errors, but 
without effect. Thirteen of them were condemned, ten of them 
being canons of the Cathedral of the Holy Cross, were deposed 
and burnt.* 

No district of Europe, however remote and inaccessible, was 
free from the aggressions of this ubiquitous heresy. It might 
have been thought that Brittany, standing so far aloof from the 
rest of the civilized world, would have escaped ; but it was not 
so. From reports which reached him as to the spiritual con- 
dition of the Breton Celts, the anxiety of the Sovereign Pontiff 
was excited on their behalf. In A.D. 1147 a Council was held at 
Rheims, which was numerously attended by the prelates of 
France, Spain, and Germany. Theobald, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, was present, and the meeting was presided over by Pope 
Eugenius himself. The rapid growth of error in various parts of 
France, more especially in Gascony and Brittany, occupied the 
earnest solicitude of the assembled clergy. The Archbishop of 
Rouen presented before the meeting a Breton gentleman named 
Eon de !’Estoile, whom he charged with having seduced many from 
the Catholic faith; and whose case he requested might be investi- 
gated. The Pope himself conducted the examination, which was 
speedily concluded. The eccentricity of manner and conversation 
exhibited by the accused showed that he was a maniac rather than 
a heretic, and as such he was consigned to prison. But madman 
as he undoubtedly was, he had contrived to shake the faith of 
very many among the simple inhabitants of Brittany and 
Normandy ; and it became evident that an effort ought to be 


43 Concilia, ed. Hardouin, vi. 829. 
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made to undo the mischief which unquestionably had resulted 
from his teaching. 
Watchful over the spiritual welfare of his children, the 
Archbishop of Rouen, shortly after the Council had ended, 
spent some time in preaching to the Bretons. With the same 
object he composed a work in three books, in which he under- 
took to refute the heresies which had gained a footing among 
them.’ This work has come down to our times,” and is valuable 
as showing at once the nature of the errors which were then 
current, and the arguments by which they were supported. 
Many of the followers of Eon rejected infant Baptism, quoting 
the words of St. Mark: “He who believes and is baptized shall 
be saved.”!® From which they inferred that since infants could 
not believe, Baptism to them was of no real value. Some among 
them, however, seem to have admitted the necessity of that 
sacrament, but refused as useless the sacrament of Confirmation, 
grounding their objection upon the words of St. Mark just 
quoted, which speak of Baptism as sufficient in itself, without 
any supplement. The Archbishop goes on to show that in the 
Catholic Church no one is permitted to abstain from receiving 
the Body and Blood of Jesus Christ, by means of which we are 
united with Himself; that by virtue of the words of conse- 
cration the True Body and the True Blood of our Lord are 
given to us at the altar; that the same Body which is seated at 
the right hand of the Father is, in its perfect integrity, in the 
hand of the priest and in the mouth of the recipient; that it 
suffers no alteration, no diminution ; and that it is serviceable to 
the living for the remission of their sins, and to the dead for the 
mitigation of their sufferings—truths which, in consequence of 
their rejection among the Bretons, it had become necessary to 
vindicate and establish. As far as can be judged from the 
manner in which the subject is discussed, it would appear that 
the sacrament of marriage was in no great estimation among the 
unbelievers, and was scarce regarded, indeed, as a sacrament at 
all. These heretical preachers were accompanied by women, 
who were neither their wives nor their relatives, with whom they 
had connected themselves, as they scandalously affirmed, fol- 


14 Otho Frising, ch. 44, 45, ed. Migne, vol. 189; Conc. vi. 1299, ed. Hard. 

15 No distinctive name is assigned by the Archbishop of Rouen to these heretics, 
who seem not to have held any of the more clearly-defined peculiarities of either 
Albigenses or Waldenses. 

16 Migne, vol. 192, 1255, Contra hareticos sui temporis. 
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lowing the authority and example of St. Paul. They looked 
with great contempt upon the vow of continence as made by 
monks, clerics, and religious women, and, in one word, rejected 
the theory of the Divine origin of the Church, which they seem 
to have regarded simply as a human institution. 

In or about the year 1190, Bernard, the Abbot of Font-Cauld,” 
addressed to Pope Lucius the Third a treatise’® which he had 
just written upon the excesses of a certain sect of “ new heretics 
called Waldenses.” His zeal had been stimulated by the exhor- 
tations of Bernard, Archbishop of Narbonne, who, after a careful 
inquiry into their tenets, had condemned them as erroneous and 
dangerous. They were treated with considerable forbearance ; 
they were invited to a conference, they had the opportunity of 
pleading their own cause, and when at last they were con- 
demned, it was by the decision of the judge to whose appoint- 
ment they themselves had consented. Bernard’s treatise is a 
report of the proceedings of this conference, and is exceed- 
ingly curious, as containing a comprehensive view of such of the 
opinions as the party had at this time embraced. 

It will suffice for our present purpose to notice the opinions 
advanced by the Waldenses upon this occasion, passing over the 
arguments by which they were assailed or defended by their 
opponents or advocates. 

The Catholics charged the Waldenses with the crime of 
disobedience and rebellion, inasmuch as they did not admit the 
authority of either Pope, Bishop, or Priest. In this new sect all 
were teachers and preachers, men, women, and children ; and 
they were warned that by this insubordination they provoked 
the wrath of God. The Abbot is especially earnest against the 
indecency of women teaching and preaching in public, to the 
refutation of which novel abuse, by which he seems to have 
been much shocked, he devotes an entire chapter. Another of 
their heresies was that the dead were not benefited by the alms, 
or the prayers, or the Masses of the living. They held, or at 
least some of them held, that upon the death of the body the 
soul passes at once into either Heaven or Hell, and that there is 
no middle region called Purgatory; while others preferred to 
believe in the existence of some such place of incomplete joy of 


17 A monastery of Premonstratensians, in Languedoc (Heérault) in the diocese of 
Saint-Pons. 

18 Bernardi, Abbatis Fontis Calidi, adversus Waldensium sectam liber. Galland. 
Bibl. Patr. xvi. 520; Migne, 204, 793. 
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misery. They objected to the usual fabric of a Catholic church, 
simply as a building, and said that they would rather pray in a 
stable, or in a private room, or in bed. To them, in fact, such a 
building as that used by Catholics for religious purposes was no 
church at all, nor was it worthy the name of a church. 

It may be presumed that this enumeration of the heresies 
of these Waldenses of Narbonne touches only such articles as 
were discussed upon the occasion referred to, leaving unnoticed 
various other points on which they were known to have erred 
from the Catholic faith. 

Shortly after the Abbot Bernard’s work was published, there 
appeared a treatise written by one Ermengaud,” a writer about 
whom we know absolutely nothing. It is said to be written 
“against the heretics,” but who they were, or where resident, we 
are not told. Clearly, however, they were Albigenses, for the 
dualism that they professed is everywhere conspicuous ; and we 
probably shall not be far wrong if we fix their locality as some- 
where in the district of Languedoc. The opinions which they 
held are easily ascertained, for it is the usage of the author 
briefly to state, at the beginning of each chapter, the error 
which it is his intention to impugn, and then to proceed to its 
refutation. 

Many of the errors held by these heretics have no imme- 
diate connection with the subject under our consideration, not 
having found their way into the system adopted by Wyclif ; 
but there are others which have left distinct traces of their 
influence upon the opinions adopted either by him or his 
followers. Of these we may specify their disregard of the 
material fabric of the church and of the ornaments and deco- 
rations of the sacred building, all of which they disregarded as 
things which contributed nothing to the salvation of souls. 
They also despised altars and the sacraments ministered at 
them, and found fault with the singing there practised, probably 
because it was too ornate. Regarding the Blessed Eucharist 
probably all of them held that no change took place in the 
elements by virtue of the words of consecration ; while some of 
the party believed that by hearing the Word of God they ate 
the Flesh of the Son of Man and drank His Blood. Their 
errors in regard to Baptism were numerous. Some said that 
water-baptism, without the laying on of hands, profited nothing 

19 Ermengaudi, Opusculum contra hareticos, pr. by Gretser, opp. xii. 223, and 
Migne, 204, 1235. 
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to those who received it, whether they be children or adults. 
Others said that it did not benefit any one unless he desired it 
with his own mouth and his own heart, which led to the con- 
clusion that the baptism of infants is unprofitable. There were 
some who taught that Baptism administered by a sinner was 
absolutely of no effect. Ermengaud then explains very fully 
the nature of the rite which they called “the consolation,” in 
which these heretics placed their hope of salvation, since by 
means of it they obtained the remission of all their sins. We 
pass it over, however, since it seems never to have gained a 
footing in England. The treatise ends by showing that these 
Albigenses rejected the doctrine of the invocation of saints, 
whose intercession they held to be without any value either for 
the living or the dead. 

At last we find ourselves at the birth-place of the Waldenses, 
so called from Peter Waldo, a merchant of Lyons. He is 
described as a wealthy, but ignorant person. Being joined by 
a number of men and women as ignorant as himself, they ran 
from town to town and from village to village, scattering their 
errors far and wide. The Archbishop of Lyons endeavoured 
to bring them to order, but they refused to listen to his injunc- 
tions, pleading in their justification the usual excuse, that it is 
better to obey God than man. The punishment of their dis- 
obedience speedily followed. A Council was held at Rome, 
under Pope Lucius the Third, in which they were excommuni- 
cated and driven into exile. They found a welcome among the 
heretics of Lombardy, with whom they made common cause, 
and the two parties soon blended into one common unity. 
Their opinions have been already cited, and it is unnecessary 
to repeat them here. 

It is clear from the above statement, which is that of a 
contemporary, that the founder of the Waldenses had no 
ordinary vocation, by virtue of which he was justified in 
taking upon himself to preach the Gospel. Yet not only 
did he preach, not being called thereto, but he preached in 
direct opposition to the Church, who therefore cast him out 
of her community for his disobedience and rebellion. No 
other Church save that in union with the See of Rome, 
was then in existence, consequently Waldo could have no 
orders or jurisdiction from any authority whatever. If he had 
none himself he could give none to his successors. Hence, 
then, he was driven by the necessity of his position to make 
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light of sacred orders ; hence it comes that he and his followers 
have declared that lay men and women might preach and 
administer the sacraments. And as similar causes produce 
similar results, we can here trace to its origin the indifference 
with which the Reformers of all ages treat the separation which 
exists between themselves and the parent stem, from which they 
well knew that they had separated themselves by this act of 
deliberate schism. 

The fertile and prosperous district which stretches from 
Lyons to the Gulf of Gascony was for many ages the head- 
quarters of the heresy of the Albigenses; a heresy which went 
beyond all its rivals, as well from the wide extent of country 
over which it had established its sway as from the strongly 
marked character of its doctrines and usages. When we attempt 
to investigate either the history of its opinions or of the people 
by whom they were professed, we are deterred by the abundance 
of the material which offers itself for our examination. The 
official proceedings of inquisitors, the acts of councils, letters, 
chronicles, poetry, biography, all invite our attention, and each 
would amply reward a careful study. But the limited space at 
our disposal forbids us to enter upon such a wide range of 
inquiry, and constrains us to select a very few only out of the 
abundant materials to which we have referred. These shall be 
two; one, a contemporary historian and an eye-witness, the 
other, a contemporary collection of official documents. We 
refer to Peter of Vaux-Sernai, and the Book of Sentences, and 
we venture to assure our readers that, by aid of these two 
authorities, they can obtain a satisfactory insight into the 
opinions and usages of these celebrated heretics, 

The monk Peter, an inmate of the Cistercian monastery of 
Vaux-Sernai, accompanied Simon de Montford in the crusade 
which he undertook against the Albigenses, of which he has left 
us the fullest account which we possess.” The principal value 
of this narrative consists in the account which he has left us 
of the chief events of the war, a subject upon which we do not 
pretend to enter; but interspersed with the history of what he 
saw and heard, we find many interesting remarks upon the 
errors and heresies in Languedoc. The Albigenses held that 
there are two creators,—the benevolent God, Who created in- 
visible things, all that is visible being the work of the malevolent 
God. The New Testament was by them attributed to the former 








20 This treatise is printed in Migne, Patrolog. Lat. 213, 541, but I here follow the 
edition which is given in Bouquet, /77s¢, Franc. xix. 5, seq. 
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of these beings, and the Old to the latter. They held that all 
the fathers of the Old Testament were damned, and that 
St. John the Baptist was one of the greatest of demons. It 
is impossible to print in this place the blasphemous indecencies 
which they uttered about our Blessed Lord and Mary Magda- 
lene, and on many other points to which it is unnecessary to 
allude. 

As to the Church of Rome, they believed that almost all of it 
was a den of thieves, and they reduced the doctrine of the 
sacraments to all but a nullity. With them the water of 
Baptism differed nothing from common water, and they publicly 
taught that the Consecrated Host was simply ordinary bread. 
Confirmation and Confession they held to be empty frivolities. 
Holy Matrimony was to them a state of impurity, in which no 
one could be saved if the union happened to be blessed with 
children. They held some marvellous theories about the resur- 
rection of the body, for they said that the souls of human beings 
are really those of the angelic spirits who, having been cast 
down upon earth on the punishment of their pride, left for a time 
their glorified bodies in the air.* It was believed that these 
souls, after inhabiting seven terrestrial bodies in succession, it 
mattered not of what kind, and having thus fulfilled their 
penance, would at length return to the bodies which they had 
formerly occupied. The images which are commonly seen in 
churches were by them called idols, and the bells were to them 
the devil’s trumpets. The process of reception into their sect 
was as follows. When a Catholic wished to join them, he 
who received him said, “Friend, if you wish to be one of us, it 
is necessary for you to renounce the entire faith which is held 
by the Church of Rome.” The other must then reply, “I 
renounce.” The heretic replied, “Then receive the Holy Spirit 
from the good men,” and he breathed seven times into his face, 
and continued, “ You must now renounce the cross which the 
priest made on you in Baptism, on your breast, on your shoul- 
ders, and on your head, with oil and chrism.” The applicant 
replied, “I renounce it.” “Do you believe that that water could 
work salvation for you?” He answering, “I do not believe it.” 
“You must renounce that veil which the priest placed upon 


*1 Ts there any connection between this idea and that of Margery Backster, one of 
the Norwich Lollards, who is reported to Foxe to have said that ‘‘ the people did 
worship devils who fell from Heaven with Lucifer, which devils, in their fall to the 
earth, entered into the images which stand in the churches, and have long lurked and 
dwelt in them ; so that the people worshipping those images commit idolatry ” ? 
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your head when you were baptized.” The answer is, “I do 
renounce it.” “Thus it is that he secures the baptism of the 
heretics, and denies the Baptism of the Church. Then all of 
them place their hands upon his head and kiss him, and clothe 
him with a black garment, and from that hour he is one of 
themselves.” 

There were certain degrees or classes among the Albigenses, 
the more advanced being called Perfect ; while those others who 
lived after the manner of the world were simply known as 
Believers. All of them, however, held the same opinions and 
practised the same rites. Even the Believers were addicted to 
usury, robbery, homicide, fleshly lusts, perjury, and every kind of 
vice. In fact they sinned with more security and less restraint, 
because they believed that they would be saved without making 
any restitution, without confession and penance, provided that 
when they were on the point of death they would say one 
Our Father and receive the imposition of hands from their 
masters. 

It appears from Peter of Vaux-Sernai that these Albigenses 
had among them a body of men whom they called bishops and 
priests. He draws a comparison between the heretics of Albi 
and those of Lyons, whom he calls Waldenses. Of the two the 
former were much the more dangerous, as indeed we shall have 
the means of judging for ourselves when we look into the 
document which is generally called the Book of Sentences. 

A few introductory remarks are needed in order to explain 
the history of this important record, and to show the way in 
which it has come down to our days, and made itself a home in 
our great national library. 

In the year 1693 a merchant of Rotterdam (apparently an 
Englishman), of the name of Furley, had in his possession a 
folio volume written upon vellum, which contained the pro- 
ceedings of the Inquisition of Toulouse for about sixteen years, 
namely, from A.D. 1307 to 1323. We do not know how he became 
possessed of it. The activity of successive Councils held in 
Languedoc during the previous century had _ considerably 
reduced the number of heretics and the amount of heresy which 
formerly had prevailed in these districts. Yet the evil was far 
from extinct, and the Inquisitors still found abundant occupation 
for the exercise of their zeal. The volume, which had found its 
way into the hands of Furley is a proof of this, and is conse- 
quently important in any attempt to trace the history of the 
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Albigenses. Limborch,* having obtained a loan of this manu- 
script, published it in the year 1693, and apparently did so with 
praiseworthy fidelity. On the death of this Benjamin Furley 
the manuscript descended to his son John, and again from him 
to Thomas. In 1754 this Thomas, then the proprietor of the 
manuscript, addressed a letter (dated Mark Lane, May 22) to 
Thomas Secker,™ at that time Bishop of Oxford, in which he 
offered the volume for sale at the price of £100. As the Bishop 
hesitated, Furley stimulated his lordship’s Protestant zeal by 
reminding him that “there is some hazard that the volume may 
one day or other fall into the hands of the Papists.” A subscrip- 
tion to raise the amount required was then inaugurated, and 
which apparently did not meet with any rapid success, for it 
was not until April 22, 1755, that the Book of Sentences became 
the property of the English nation. It was placed in the British 
Museum, where it now forms the volume marked 4697 among 
the Additional Manuscripts. 

The Book of Sentences is an official document bearing upon the 
history of the Albigenses, and is a document of which it would not 
be easy to overrate the importance. In the first place its genuine- 
ness is beyond the reach of suspicion, and has been admitted 
by the very parties who would most benefit by its rejection. 
It is drawn up by the Inquisitors themselves, and therefore is 
evidence which may be quoted against them. It contains infor- 
mation respecting the true character of the heresies which 
prevailed around Toulouse, more abundant and more authentic 
than any other document with which we are acquainted. Besides 
the judicial sentences which are there registered as having been 
passed upon such of the accused as were found guilty, it supplies 
notices of various penances which were imposed or remitted ; 
of persons of both sexes and of all ranks who were accused, 
imprisoned, and discharged ; and of those individuals who were 
handed over to the civil power. Interspersed with these official 
entries occurs a large amount of miscellaneous information 
which frequently is of considerable interest and value, and for 
which it would be vain to search elsewhere. 

During the sixteen years of which the proceedings are here 
recorded, fifteen meetings for official business were held by 


23 Peter van Limborch, a Dutch Arminian, was born at Amsterdam in 1633, and 
died in the same place in 1712. He was one of Locke’s correspondents, who addressed 
to Limborch his celebrated letters on Toleration. 

*4 Secker became Archbishop of Canterbury in 1758, and died in 1768. 
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the Inquisitors. Nine of these took place at Toulouse, two at 
Carcassone, three at Pamiers, and one at Condom. 

We learn from these judicial records that the heretical 
Articles libelled against the persons who were brought before 
the Inquisitors are nearly identical with those which we have 
already quoted from various historical authorities as peculiar to 
the Albigenses. The accused were generally charged with having 
maintained the existence of a twofold principle of creation, the 
one good and the other evil. In like manner they affirmed that 
there are two Churches; namely, the true Church, that of the 
Albigenses, and the false Church, the Church of Rome. All 
the sacraments, according to them, were null and void, barren 
and unprofitable. They were Docetz, that is, they held that our 
Blessed Lord was not a real Man, He was a Man only in 
appearance ; that He had no true body, and that His holy 
Mother was no real woman. For them there was no resurrec- 
tion of the body from the dead. They waged a bitter war with 
matrimony ; they declared that it had not been instituted by 
God, nor was it approved by Him, and consequently that it 
was neither good nor lawful. But they maintained another 
kind of union between the sexes, a spiritual union, which they 
had learned from the earlier heretics. 

We notice with some surprise the frequency of the inter- 
course which was carried on by certain of the Albigenses with 
their co-religionists who lived in remote countries. To them, 
distance seems to have been a matter of very little consideration. 
Thus, one Gulielmus Falqueti, of Verdun-sur-Garonne, went to 
Como, in Italy, to confer with certain heretics whom he expected 
to find there, whom he did find there, and from whom he carried 
back letters to their friends in Languedoc. Three other journeys 
thither are recorded as having been made by the same indi- 
vidual for the same purpose; and on the last occasion he went 
as far as Sicily. In these expeditions he frequently encountered 
men and women with whom he had been acquainted at home, 
and he knew that they had fled from France into Italy in order 
to escape from the Inquisition. All these excursions were 
undertaken for the purpose of promoting the interests of heresy. 

The information contained in the Book of Sentences would 
enable us to illustrate with great precision and with considerable 
detail the system by which the repenting heretic was prevented 
from returning, on the approach of death, to the bosom of the 
Catholic Church. In theory, suicide was not only permitted 
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but recommended ; and in fact it seems to have been widely 
practised. Deaths by starvation, by poison, by the opening of 
a vein in the hot bath, and by the swallowing of ground glass, 
are mentioned as by no means uncommon, and would seem to 
have excited no great surprise or horror. Want of space, 
however, makes it impossible to discuss the many curious topics 
which present themselves for our notice. We must here close 
our extracts from Limborch, to whom our thanks are due for the 
curious and instructive details which he has placed at our 
disposal, by printing this register of the Inquisition at Toulouse. 
And our thanks are also due to Bishop Secker and the other 
Protestant subscribers who contributed towards the purchase of 
the original manuscript. By their liberality we have abundant 
and trustworthy evidence of the blasphemy and the immorality 
which prevailed among the Albigenses. 

Reviewing then the whole inquiry respecting Wyclif and 
his influence as the subject has passed before us in this imperfect 
sketch of his history, let us endeavour to sum up the results at 
which we have arrived in the fewest words possible. It seems 
to lead us to the following conclusions. 

Of Wyclif personally, we have been unable to form any 
exalted estimate. Intellectually, there is little to admire in him. 
He was a voluminous author, and has left behind him a large 
mass of writings upon various subjects, thus supplying us with 
ample material on which to form an estimate as to his mental 
capacity. These writings are remarkable only as embodying 
numerous blasphemies, heresies, errors, and absurdities, expressed 
in obscure jianguage. 

Morally, he does not commend our respect. He attacked 
the Church of which he was a priest, and in which he continued 
to minister long after he had denounced it as the synagogue of 
Satan. He rebelled against that ecclesiastical discipline which 
he had pledged himself to maintain and enforce. During many 
years he drew the revenues of his benefice, availing himself of 
an authority which he declared to be illegal and ungodly ; and 
until the last day of his life he administered to others, and he 
himself received the Sacrament of the Eucharist according to 
a ritual which he denounced as false and blasphemous. His life 
must have been a daily lie, and he died as he was about to 
perpetuate an act of habitual mockery of the great Sacrifice 
of Calvary. 

The religious system which he succeeded in introducing 
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among his countrymen proves upon examination to be a 
collection of errors and heresies, each of which had previously 
been condemned by the common voice of the Catholic Church. 
They had been gleaned by him from that stock of falsehood 
against which believers had been warned by our Lord from the 
beginning; but disregarding the caution, he picked them 
up, made them his own, and bequeathed this inheritance of 
evil to his native country. England accepted the legacy without 
knowing what it would cost her; but the knowledge has at last 
come. It is only after centuries of suffering and sin, of igno- 
rance and rebellion, of heresy and schism, that our bitter 
experience enables us to estimate at its true value the work 


done by John Wyclif. 
JOSEPH STEVENSON. 


























Novels and their Critics. 


BY A REVIEWER. 





THE old-fashioned romances have again and again been con- 
demned as “idle reading,’ and novels have met with no better 
treatment. That there are, at the present day, novels as bad 
in every sense of the word as any that have ever been written, 
it is very far from my purpose to deny, but it must be evident 
to most people that the word novel is applied in these times 
to a much wider range of literature than it used to be. There 
is now hardly a religious journal published by any real or 
unreal Christians that has not a novel coming out in parts, 
and children, now-a-days, instead of seizing anything in the 
shape of a novel and carrying it off for surreptitious perusal in 
private, look at it with suspicion, and examine it as a rat would 
a bait, to make sure before settling down to it, that under 
the garb of a novel there may not be concealed something 
intended for their religious or moral improvement. Like the 
jam of our childhood, which too often contained “something 
good,” the novels of to-day are not unfrequently mixed with 
intellectual drugs, prescribed by good, bad, or indifferent 
spiritual physicians. 

It has been objected to novels in the abstract that they 
are to be avoided as unwholesome reading because they are 
fictions. Yet their fictitious stories are but canvasses on which 
the authors paint their own ideas of real life. It is true that 
some writers, especially women, have formed their ideas of 
life from the books of others, and that in such cases their 
readers get experiences at third, or possibly even fourth hand ; 
but an honestly written novel ought to be a fair reflection 
of what the writer has himself seen or known. The pictures 
of human life depicted in modern novels are not always of 
the pleasantest type, but if they are flagrantly unreal, they meet 
with no mercy at the hands of conscientious reviewers. In 
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the days of romance, any well-written nonsense might go down, 
but these are days of realism, and nothing but realities, be they 
good or be they bad, will pass muster. In many ways it is 
far better that novels should be realistic, but there are certain 
realities upon which it is not desirable that the mind should 
dwell, and there is such a thing as drawing false inferences 
from realities. 

For good or for evil, novels undoubtedly exercise consider- 
able influence in this country. Nobody imagines himself to be 
in any way biassed by works of fiction, but on this point we 
probably all deceive ourselves. Yet it is so commonly perceived 
that others can be influenced by novels, that the apostles of 
all creeds, persuasions, politics, and crotchets have tried to use 
novel-writing for purposes of propagandism. One effect of this 
general use of the novelist’s pen as an implement of proselytism, 
has been to supply readers with novels of all kinds and des- 
criptions. It would, however, be a grievous mistake to suppose 
that the largest proportion of novels is written for philanthropic 
purposes. By far the greater number are, what painters would 
term, “pot-boilers.” The public has only to give a hint as 
to what kind of mental food it desires—it may be observed 
that the food desired is seldom either savoury or wholesome 
—and a host of three volume novel-writers will be ready to 
supply it. 

Although the public can choose its own novels, the reviewer, 
unfortunately, cannot. Whatever may be the book that is sent 
to him, he must write an article of a certain length about it 
and it only. If he is conscientious, he will read it too, although 
many reviewers consider this a comparatively unimportant part 
of their duties. Not very long ago a brother-reviewer of great 
ability kindly lent me a volume that he had just criticized at 
considerable length in a well-known weekly journal. To my 
astonishment, I found many uncut leaves, and I was obliged 
to read the book with a paper-knife in my hand. The patient, 
all but word for word perusal of a dull, or trashy novel, is an 
ordeal which can scarcely be imagined by those who have not 
tried it. Where the critical faculty has been developed by 
practice and study, as it usually has, in the case of an 
experienced reviewer, this ordeal is doubly or trebly painful, 
Certainly, the critic has his revenge when he writes his mind 
about the rubbish that he has been reading; but except in the 
case of offensive or ill-intentioned novels, there is little pleasure 
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to any but very young reviewers in abusing a book. Catholics 
especially shrink from being uncharitable; where a novel is 
simply dull or silly, it is not a grateful task to check the sale 
of a work that was perhaps written to help to support children, 
parents, or brothers and sisters. Unfortunately, too, light 
literature, written by people in trouble or ill-health, is generally 
insipid and uninteresting, and the knowledge of this fact is 
apt to stay the hand of the severe but kind-hearted reviewer. 
Altogether, the task of the critic is not always a pleasant one. 
Most people feel pity for the author, whose work has been 
“mercilessly abused.” I beg to claim some commiseration for 
the long-suffering reviewer. 

Although there are many varieties of novels, the specimens 
of each type have a wonderful family likeness. As soon as 
it has been discovered to which class a novel belongs, it is easy 
to tell what is likely to follow. One of the commonest kinds 
is the romantic novel. In these the heroines are all beautiful, 
and their loveliness is described at full length, early in the first 
volume. They always have large eyes and long eyelashes ; 
they have pensive expressions, ivory complexions, ruby lips, 
and many other qualificatioris rarely, if ever, met with in real 
life. It would be hard to say whether their descriptions remind 
one most of a wax bust in a hairdresser’s window or of a 
well-dressed doll. In this type of book, the hero is a powerful, 
bearded man, with refined features. He generally bites his 
lips until the blood spurts forth when he is angry. Towards 
the end of the third volume he “looks one of his old looks,” and 
then he picks up the villain, as if he was a new-born babe, and 
flings him into earth, air, fire, or water, according to the wishes 
of his creator—the author. There are double-dyed villains in 
novels of this class. In old romances these worthies used to 
lurk about with daggers in dark corners, and they had bands 
of hired ruffians ever ready to murder the objects of their evil 
designs, but the double-dyed ones in the novels of our day 
interest themselves principally in joint-stock companies and 
bills of exchange, betting-books, and the noble art of making 
facsimiles of the signatures of their friends. Despite the realistic 
tendencies of modern novels, we occasionally find a certain 
mythical creature in works of the stamp that we are at present 
describing. This is the Jesuit of romance, a being who, it is 
scarcely necessary to say, bears no resemblance whatever to 
his living prototype. He glides into rooms without being 
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observed ; he appears suddenly when least expected ; and when 
he does not appear at all, he is certain to be somewhere close 
at hand, piously employing himself in eaves-dropping. Alto- 
gether he, or she—for there are female Jesuits in fiction—is 
a sort of creature that would seem purposely designed to give 
everybody what the Americans term “the jumps.” Now, with 
all respect to the noble Order of Jesuits, I should be inclined 
to describe Jesuits—at any rate when “not in disguise ”"— 
as rather “thick-booted animals,” and they are the last people 
who would be likely to have the power, even if they have the 
will, to glide about rooms unobserved. Jesuits, again, when 
out of their colleges, are generally like school-boys just returned 
home for the holidays, full of life, spirits, and fun. Far from 
appearing here, there, and everywhere like the Jesuits of fiction, 
real Jesuits are much too often conspicuous by their absence ; 
the difficulty is to get them into one’s house, not to get them 
out of it. They are, however, induced occasionally to visit 
even a dry and cantankerous old reviewer, who can say, from 
experience, that their only fault is a tendency to imagining 
themselves in the way when they are not. Much akin to the 
Jesuit of the romantic novel is the murderer. Indeed, the 
Jesuit is generally an indirect abettor of the murder. The 
worst of the murderers of fiction is that they never get hanged, 
and another of their faults is that there are too many of them ; 
but we much prefer them, on the whole, to that bugbear of 
modern fiction, the detective policeman. When once this 
creature appears upon the scene, the patient critic loses his 
temper, and he feels inclined to throw the book into the fire. 
If intending novel-writers should happen to read these lines, 
let me warn them against introducing detective policemen into 
their books. We reviewers have been bored with them so 
often that we neither can nor will stand them any longer. 
Let me perceive in any novel that the detective policeman is 
coming, and I will altogether cease to bless it. 

Very different to the style described above, is that of the 
“knowing ” school of novelists. The villain with them has many 
redeeming features—he is beautiful and entertaining ; the hero, 
on the contrary, has mutton-chop whiskers, and he is prosy and 
dull ; the heroine has a freckled complexion and carroty hair ; 
the only decent male character in the book is a weak fool, and 
the least objectionable of the females—they hardly deserve the 
name of ladies—dies an old maid. Writers of this school think 
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it a clever joke to use the words of Holy Scripture for profane 
purposes. If one of their characters is to promise to re-pay a 
borrowed half-crown, he is made to say, “When I come again I 
will re-pay thee,” and a by-stander is certain to be made to add, 
“This he said knowing that he should see his face again no 
more.” Instead of saying that he is unacquainted with such 
and such a person, the hero will exclaim, “I know not the man,” 
and the heroine will chaff young barristers by saying, “ Woe 
unto you lawyers.” If Tom meets Harry, instead of saying, 
“How do you do?” he says, “Hast thou found me, oh, mine 
enemy?” When the Bible fails, the Book of Common Prayer 
is pressed into the service. Some silly remark will be prefaced 
by “the Scripture moveth us in sundry places and in divers 
manners ” to do or say so and so; and if any one wishes to give 
a general invitation he will say, “Wherefore I beg and beseech 
you as many as are here present.” On the indecency and bad 
taste of this style it is quite needless that we should offer any 
remarks, but we may observe that, from a purely literary point 
of view, this sort of thing is a grievous error. It is wearisome in 
the extreme, and when analyzed there is no kind of fun to be 
found in it. Another habit-of writers of this school is to sneer 
at religion of all kinds. Family prayer is one of their favourite 
objects of ridicule. Now family devotions, as conducted in most 
Protestant households, are not functions likely to meet with 
much admiration from Catholics, but we should have thought 
that Protestant writers might have chosen more suitable objects 
for their satire. One of the leading characteristics of these novels 
is the amazing vulgarity of their womankind. The girls, espe- 
cially, are pert, rude, and blasphemous, and they take pleasure 
in wounding the feelings of others whenever an opportunity of 
so doing presents itself. Disrespect for their elders is another 
pleasant feature in the characters of these young women, and 
their sentiments generally are of the coarsest kind. To hurt the 
susceptibilities of those they like best is their favourite amuse- 
ment, and they seem to think that to make a man fall in love 
with them and then worry him to death is the noblest sport 
imaginable. 

With the exception of the “goody good” serials, religious 
novels, strictly so called, are not so common as they were some 
time ago. There are some modern Protestant novels that are 
supposed to be written with a very favourable tone towards 
Catholicism, although they contain passages of gross immorality. 
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We can only say that the Catholic Church has no occasion for 
such defenders as these. Of essentially religious novels, reviewers 
are not as a rule particularly fond, but I may say that, in my 
humble opinion, there are some modern novels by a lady, written 
from a Catholic point of view, which leave nothing to be desired 
by any candid critic. Many reviewers would undoubtedly dis- 
agree with the religious opinions expressed in them, but the 
critic who objects to them on literary grounds has, I am inclined 
to think, mistaken his vocation. All Catholic novels are not so 
successful. Controversy is not a difficult task when one can 
make one’s opponents say what one wishes, but perhaps, for that 
very reason, religious disputations in novels seldom make 
readers alter their opinions. In secular novels the end of the 
hero is marriage, in Protestant religious novels it is death, and 
in Catholic religious novels it is conversion. It is much to be 
wished that people could be as easily converted in fact as they 
are in fiction, and we may add that we have never known a case 
of conversion through the means of a religious novel. But 
although it is most unlikely that anybody has ever been induced 
to change either his religion or his politics on the strength of a 
novel, it is probable that novels may have had a powerful 
indirect influence on the minds of many people. 

Of a very different type to those last mentioned are what 
may be termed “ society” novels. The authors of these write as 
if they lived entirely among members of the House of Lords. 
The scenes are laid in immense country houses, in the largest 
London mansions, in the most exclusive clubs, or in the palaces 
of foreign princes. The leading characters have unlimited poli- 
tical influence, and the hero generally aims at, if he does not 
obtain, the Premiership. The reader is introduced to cabinet 
councils, to political boudoirs, to the drawing-rooms of the 
fashionable beauties, to the racing stables of the greatest men 
on the turf, and to the curtain-lecture scenes of dukes and 
duchesses. Sometimes books of this kind are written by people 
who have had more or less experience of the sort of life of which 
they write, but quite as oiten, if not oftener, the authors know 
nothing of aristocratic or political life except from books and 
hearsay. Books of this type too often find a ready sale if they 
are supposed to describe real characters under but a faint 
disguise. It makes a topic for small talk to inquire who the 
Duke of Hindustan can be intended to represent, and to discuss 
the question whether this or that famous artist or author is 
VOL. XXVI. k 
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aimed at by the character of Mr. Theophilus Megilp. Even 
when a novel is very bad, it often proves a financial success if it 
is offensively personal. 

A strong contrast to the “society” novel is the novel that 
professes rustic simplicity. It is full of descriptions of sylvan 
cottages, bedecked with honeysuckles and jessamine, of trickling 
rills, silver forests, golden skies, and old mill-wheels. It gene- 
rally contains accounts of two or three sunsets, and occasionally 
it gives full details of a sunrise, but writers of this sort of novel, 
as a rule, have more experience of the appearance of a setting 
than of a rising sun. In these books there are regular 
inventories of the contents of cottage gardens, old farm-houses, 
and rectories. There are long descriptions of “the dear old 
church,” with its ivy-clad walls, of the white-robed choir, of the 
Christmas decorations, and the bright spring flowers at glad 
Easter-tide. There is a venerable old lich-gate, and the bells in 
the old church tower send forth merry peals to welcome the new 
year in, or to summon the simple peasants from miles around to 
their Sabbath prayers. The characters are chiefly simple 
maidens, Lady Bountifuls, active curates, snowy-haired rectors, 
and clever men. What “a clever man,” in the ordinary accep- 
tation of the term, may mean, I have never been able 
completely to understand. I have known plenty of fools. 
Writers of rustic novels pride themselves on their skill in 
word-painting, a science which promises to become the pest of 
fiction. The “artistic artlessness” of the class of novels just 
described is exceedingly wearisome. There is a Wordsworth- 
and-water sort of atmosphere about them, that begins by boring 
and ends by irritating the reader, and he is tempted to think 
that even the old blood and thunder type of romances, with 
impossible stories, were better than these carefully elaborated 
simplicities. 

There is a class of novels that it would be hard to describe 
under any generic name. They are a sort of jumble of 
free thought, classics, obscenity, and communism, with a dash 
of what poor Carlyle used to call “the gospel of dirt.” They 
dabble in foreign politics, they coquette occasionally with 
Catholicism, and they flirt outrageously with infidelity. They 
seem to be written for the express purpose of shocking English 
matrons, and there is something in them to annoy almost every 
kind of reader, while there is very little in them to give pleasure 
to any. But, in novels, where there are a great number of 
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negatives, a positive seems generally to be evolved, and when a 
book is so offensive as to grate against the susceptibilities of 
every reader, it is pretty certain to earn the doubtful honour of 
being designated as clever. I have already timidly confessed my 
want of appreciation of clever men; I now boldly and unhesi- 
tatingly avow my detestation of what are called clever novels. 
Ability I am always ready to respect, whether its evidences 
appear in print or elsewhere, and the man who can do anything 
cleverly is much to be envied ; but when the word clever is used, 
as it too often is, to denote everything that is priggish, atheistic, 
and rude, I beg to repudiate both the adjective and its 
substantives. 

There is only one other kind of novel that I propose to 
notice, and that is what I may call the motherly novel. These 
excellent ladies have reared and disposed of large families; they 
sometimes devote much of their time to objects of charity, and 
they do not always find that their means are equal to their 
benevolent intentions. With a view to increasing the sums that 
they devote to charitable purposes, they write novels, and these 
novels are of a different type to almost all others. Anxious to 
avoid the danger of writing stories which might not be edifying 
to youthful readers, they take up a motherly, “rector’s-wife” sort 
of tone. They describe nice young people, charming girls and 
high-principled youths, dear old men and interesting children. 
Their heroines are full of morbid fancies, and they endeavour to 
make noble self-sacrifices, which end in giving trouble and 
inconvenience to everybody around them. At last there is a 
long and tedious bedroom scene, in which the love-sick maiden 
lays her head on the breast of her dear mamma, and—to use a 
terrible Americanism—‘“ unbuzzums ” herself. 

I have given a brief description of but a few of the many 
varities of modern novels. We will now take a look at them 
from a professional point of view. There are two kinds of books 
which reviewers like to handle, namely, very good books and 
very bad books. With the former it is plain sailing enough. 
The critic gives a sketch of the plot, condensing the st ry into 
his article as best he may, and practically committing a piece of 
petty larceny—it is unworthy of the name of piracy—by writing 
the author’s story at second-hand. Or, if the book is amusing, 
without containing much plot, he quotes the best passages he 
can find at full length, filling up the spaces between with preludes 
and comments. When the book is very bad, his task_is, if 
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possible, still easier. As he reads the work, he marks with his 
pencil all the most foolish bits, and he afterwards quotes them, 
and exercises his sarcasm upon them. All this is easy enough, 
and the reviewers most amusing articles usually cost him the 
least trouble. With an indifferent book, however, his task is a 
far harder one. There.are novels that are neither very good nor 
very bad; their stories are passable; their dialogues are dull 
without being foolish, and their morals are not open to severe 
criticism. It is impossible to give them high praise, and yet 
there is nothing very tangible in them for the enemy to take 
hold of. Books of this kind are a sore puzzle to the reviewer ; 
he wanders backwards and forwards in them, pencil in hand, 
anxiously searching for a trip or slip on the part of the author, 
without being able to find one. An experienced critic derives 
great amusement from reading an article by a brother reviewer 
whom he perceives to have fallen into this strait. The most 
common escape from the difficulty is to do on a small scale much 
what I have been doing in this article. The unhappy reviewer 
will describe various kinds of novels at some length, saying that 
with all its faults there is some amusement to be found in this or 
that sort of book, and after writing a column of this kind of 
thing, he will proceed to say that there is, unfortunately, a certain 
colourless type of book, which is neither good nor bad, hot nor 
cold, moral nor immoral—and so on ad /zbitum, and that from 
this kind of work neither reader nor reviewer, nor man nor 
woman, nor adult nor child can derive pleasure, amusement, 
benefit, instruction, or entertainment of any kind, sort or 
description. “Of such a type is the novel before us, &c.” 
When any professional critic reads this sort of thing, he knows 
very well to what straits his brother reviewer must have been 
reduced, and he feels pity or scorn accordingly. Another 
reviewers “dodge” is to describe the manner in which well-known 
authors have dealt with the subject of the book under treatment. 
He will say that the story is of such or such akind. He will 
then explain that Dickens introduced much the same idea into a 
certain novel, and worked it up in this or that manner; that 
Thackeray, in Vanity Fair, made so much fun out of it; that 
Anthony Trollope wrote one of his most successful novels on the 
same subject; and that Lord Lytton brought it in, in such a 
book. After running on in this style, through three parts of an 
article, he will go on to say that the writer, whose works he is 
reviewing, unlike the great authors whose works he has been 
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noticing, treats the subject with a uniform and unbroken dulness, 
unrelieved by light or shade, &c. 

Lord Beaconsfield said that critics were those who had failed 
in literature and art, but it must not be forgotten that there are 
critics and critics. Many reviewers (myself among the number), 
have never written a book in their lives, while many very suc- 
cessful authors occasionally amuse themselves by reviewing the 
books of others. Editors of journals of the highest class 
generally take care to send a book for review to some person 
who has considerable technical knowledge of the matter of 
which it treats, and in many cases the men that have most 
technical knowledge of a subject have already written successful 
treatises upon it. With novels, it is different, for it by no means 
follows that a good novelist is a good critic. It is a common 
thing for people to say to a reviewer, “I wish you would review 
such a book in such a journal,” and authors, and friends of 
authors, constantly pester critics to notice their works; but in 
reality a reviewer's books are very rarely chosen by himself. If 
a critic were to select his own books, there would be a decided 
danger of their consisting in the works of his friends whom he 
wished to praise, and the works of his enemies whom he wished 
to condemn. It must be admitted that in some journals the 
arrangements allow of a certain amount of influence being 
brought to bear on reviewers, especially where it is understood 
that one or two men review all the books of one kind. But in 
the case of the journals of the highest class, the editors leave 
their critics to form their own opinions of their books, without 
saying anything to influence them in any way whatever. There 
are, however, periodicals and newspapers having immense circu- 
lations, in which the reviews are written more with regard to the 
authors than to the books themselves. I have often heard people 
discuss the question whether reviews are of any value. As far 
as I am concerned, I should say that the vast number are worth 
very little—some of my own perhaps least of all, but that in 
certain journals they are to be trusted as far as the writer's 
integrity is concerned. I think, however, that my brother critics 
will bear me out in saying that the proverbial differences of 
doctors are insignificant compared with those of reviewers. 
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PART II. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE ARREST. 
THE virtuous Dubois was brought home at nightfall, dead 
drunk. He had been carried in triumph, he had had his health 
drank, and had drank to the health of the sovereign people so 
often, that at the conclusion of the orgy he was speechless. 

Lise had to submit to being kissed by the drunken scaven- 
gers who had volunteered to see the virtuous Dubois safely 
home, and then to get her helpless father into his bed. This 
task accomplished, she went upstairs to her own room, and fell 
upon her knees. 

“ Mother, mother,” she murmured, with deep and bitter sobs, 
“what would you have said to your daughter if you could have 
seen into her soul these two days past? Ah, how have I 
forgotten your pious and sweet counsel! How soon have I 
forgotten my good Charles, and how ill I have behaved in 
trying to make the man whom Emilie adores love me! To- 
morrow I will go and confess my fault to her, and ask her 
forgiveness. I do not love Charles much; I will tell him so, 
and perhaps he will be so kind as not to marry me. Dear 
mother, I had forgotten your last words: ‘I leave you under 
the protection of a Mother more powerful than I am, and one 
who loves you as well. Never fail to pray to her every day of 
your life; if you would always remain my sweet, chaste Little 
Nightingale.’” 

She rose from her knees, and cautiously raised one of 
the boards under her bed, revealing a hiding-place from which 
she took a little statue of the Blessed Virgin. Then she knelt 
down again, and prayed, weeping, until sleep overpowered her, 
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and laid her fair head down on the table on which she had 
placed the statue. 

The caressing touch of the rising sun woke Lise, and the 
same ray fell on the face of the Virgin, and made it shine. She 
first gazed long and earnestly upon the sweet grave countenance, 
which recalled so many remembrances of her early childhood. 
Her tears flowed afresh, but this time they were painless, 
beneficent, and so to speak, clear; the first rain of grief had 
washed that simple soul, which evil had never yet really 
soiled. 

Then Lise rose from her knees, and smiled in the old child- 
like fashion, and having carefully hid the statue, which was 
to her a relic of her mother, she lay down and fell asleep, while 
murmuring to herself some hymn-tunes recalled with difficulty, 
and by snatches, from among the medley of patriotic or filthy 
songs which the virtuous Dubois made her sing, to please the 
sovereign people. 

It was late when she awoke and left her bed. She hardly 
had time to bestow a morning salutation upon her father, who 
wanted to detain her in order that he might narrate his triumphs 
of the preceding evening, but hurried off to the Rue de Chartres, 
literally running all the way. She was in haste to confess her 
little fit of coquetry to Emilie; but she was disappointed. 
Emilie was out. Lise waited for her two hours, and then was 
told that a message had been received from the Citizeness 
Crassus to the effect that she had remained with the Duplays, 
and would not return to dinner. 

Lise ruefully retraced her steps to the Rue de Sevres, and on 
reaching it she remarked that there was more noise than usual, 
and that the groups of people which filled it appeared to be 
excited by some unusual event. Unusual events, however, had 
become so usual of late, the people were so easily excited, and 
so readily made noisy, that she did not disturb herself. She was, 
nevertheless, somewhat startled by observing that the crowd 
thickened in the immediate neighbourhood of her own dwelling, 
and she hurried on and went in without hearing or seeing any- 
thing around her. 

The garden was occupied by a guard composed of Section- 
aries. Lise’s heart began to beat violently. She approached 
the house. 

“Where is my father, the virtuous Dubois?” she asked of 
Piget-Villars, who was posted on the threshold. 
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“Your father, the virtuous Dubois, is a hideous scoundrel, a 
hypocritical anti-Revolutionist, one of those selfish rich men 
who wriggle like serpents in the paths of a cunning and calcu- 
lated sans-culottism. But the august Comité de Salut Public 
has seized upon the thread of his infamous plots. Two hours ago 
the Section received the order for his arrest, and he is now 
“in secret” (au secret) in the lock-up of the section. There will 
be no delay in transferring him to St. Lazare, and then he will 
soon be sent to look out at the little window, to see whether 
Pitt or Coburg is coming to deliver him.” 

So utterly unexpected was the blow, even at a time when 
nothing was surprising, and the furious and insensate whims of 
the ruling class had reduced all men’s minds to a condition of 
indifference ; the magistrate was so prudent, so obedient to all 
the caprices of the sans-culottes, and so sincerely devoted to 
the Revolution, that his arrest appeared to Lise to be abso- 
lutely absurd and impossible. The folly and injustice of the 
deed struck her more strongly than all the rest. 

“Citizen Pigot,” she said, “you must know that it is 
impossible ; that there is some error—some mistake.” 

And she was passing on into the house. 

“Stop, stop, you baggage!” shouted the rude voice of 
President Balli¢re who, accompanied by Requain, was placing 
the seals on everything in the magistrate’s cabinet. “I knew 
very well this would be the end ; that scoundrel never imposed 
on me.” 

It was true then! It was no jest! Lise felt as though she 
was choking. Hitherto she had only thought of the absurdity 
of the accusation, but now she awoke suddenly to the conviction 
that no accusation was absurd to these wild beasts. 

In an instant all that scaffolding of paradoxes by which the 
follies of Jacobinism had been supported for five years past, was 
overthrown. She remembered that one hundred thousand 
persons, as innocent as her own father, had been imprisoned, and 
that the arguments which had sufficed to guillotine thousands— 
the safety of the people, the will of the people, the infallibility 
of the people—might as readily serve to guillotine her father. 
She understood in an instant all the iniquity and stupidity of the 
representatives of that people, of the commissioners of the 
section, as well as of the juries and the judges. She understood 
all this, because a thousand proofs of her father’s innocence, 
one more convincing than the others, rushed into her brain, and 
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yet she had the clearest conviction that none of those irrefutable 
proofs would avail with public opinion, the sectionaries, the 
Comités, or the jury. This conviction was borne in upon her by 
her knowledge that those vague phrases, by whose aid all 
sorts of chance comers were condemned to death day after day, 
might just as well be applied to her father as to any other of the 
accused! Nevertheless she strove to resist the evidence of her 
experience and her conscience. 

“ But, citizens,” she said, “I have only this to say to you: it 
is impossible. You know my father, I also know him well. You 
know that there is no more bold and earnest Montagnard, no 
more devoted and resolute Revolutionist. Is he not one of the 
elders, is he not one of the fathers of the Revolution? Has he 
not given all to the Revolution, obeyed it in everything ? 
When have you known him otherwise in word or deed, than a 
slave of the people? Only yesterday you carried him in 
triumph. I who have known all his thoughts, I swear to you by 
all that is most sacred, no living being has ever loved the 
Republic so fervently as he. What reasons, I ask you, can 
you find for committing the crime of arresting a good patriot ?” 

“ Have a care, you saucy jade! Say one word more, and I 
will put a stopper on your tongue by sending you to gaol. 
Reasons? Do you take sans-culottes for givers of reasons ? 
What would be the good of the sovereignity of the people if they 
had to give reasons? The reason is this: look at it, an order of 
Comité du Salut Public, signed Robespierre, Couthon, and 
Barére. Reasons! It is the business of Fouquier-Tinville 
to give those, and then they are useless; the national razor 
ought to be the only reasoner.” 

Lise was brave, and in spite of the revolutionary corruption 
with which her father had striven for years to inoculate her, she 
had preserved the faculty of judgment. She was aware that she 
must keep her personal freedom, for the sake of her father 
himself. She thought of her cousin Emilie, and of her friend 
Eléonore Duplay, who could easily obtain the liberation of the 
prisoner, even if he had committed a hundred times more anti- 
patriotic crimes than it would be possible to impute to him. 

“ Citizen Balliére,” said she calmly, “ you are not to-day in a 
better patriotic position than the virtuous Dubois was yesterday, 
and if you are arrested to-morrow the same reasons you have 
just given may be given to you. Will you consider them good 
ones ?” 
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“Come, come,” said Requain, whose gallantry had materially 
declined since the arrest of Dubois-Joli, but who was not quite 
so vile a creature as his companion, “don’t lose your temper 
Balli¢re. We cannot expect, from a pretty young citizeness, 
all the virtues of a Brutus who would see his father guillotined 
while he was shouting, ‘ Long life the sazs-culottes.’ Come with 
us, citizeness ; since you are not arrested, it is just that you 
should have your own room, so we shall just look about to see 
that there’s nothing ‘suspect’ there, but we will not put on the 
seals.” 

Lise thought of the little statue and several other things of a 
highly compromising nature, which were concealed in the hiding- 
place. Fortunately the considerate scavenger made only a 
superficial examination of her neat room. 

After the seals had been put on, ten men presented them- 
selves. These persons belonged to a body newly created by the 
Revolution, which had utilized the touters, idlers, and de- 
bauchees of each section by forming a corporation of garutsatres, 
or caretakers, charged with the superintendence of the person 
and the goods of “suspects.” The latter were obliged to pay 
these fellows, and to put up with their insults, to look on while 
they devoured their possessions, and howled patriotic and 
obscene songs over their wine. 

President Balli¢re having gravely listened to a recital of the 
acts of brutality for which these men claimed the title of civism, 
selected the two most “pure” of the lot, and the sectionaries 
quitted the house, leaving the favoured ruffians in charge. The 
latter immediately proceeded to inspect the kitchen and the 
cellars, while Lise, who felt that her strength was failing, after 
the great effort she had made to conceal her sufferings, went out 
into the garden. Some calmness and clearness of thought might 
come to her there, in a scene that was full of her vanished gaiety, 
of song and sunshine, of scents, birds, and flowers. But all was 
dark in her own mind, she could not believe in such an injustice, 
she could find no cause by which to account for so sudden and 
inexplicable a misfortune. 

The unhappy girl remembered with anguish how surely all 
those whom the revolutionary justice touched, were punished 
by enmity and solitude, just because they were touched by it. 
The enthusiasm of some, the cowardice of others, the general 
ferocity and imbecility, led to the accused being treated, from the 
moment of their arrest, like lepers and excommunicated persons. 
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Those friends on whom she had counted, would they help her, 
would they even receive her ? 

A great noise at the gate roused her from her painful reverie, 
and from the bodily torpor to which she had been yielding. The 
noise grew rapidly into a tumult; shouts of execration and 
maledictions against her father deafened her, and a shower of 
stones was thrown into the garden over the wall which divided it 
from the street, Every now and then she could hear the voice 
of the old salt-fish hawker, who was called Merluchon, insisting 
that the house should be set on fire,and the minx of an aristocrat 
roasted in it. 

Presently a head appeared above the top of the little wall, 
and a man spring lightly into the garden. Lise recognized Paul 
Crassus, who ran towards her. 

“T heard what had occurred,” he said, quietly, “and I was 
afraid some harm might come to you. These beggars are really 
growing too insolent. My uniform failed to protect me when I 
endeavoured to talkto them. See, they have torn it all to rags. 
Fortunately, my sword is safe and sound. By Jove, I should 
have the greatest satisfaction in notching it upon some of the 
sans-culottes. Come into the house with me; we can hold our 
own there for some time against the sovereign people,” 

But, quite suddenly, there was a silence. Another individual 
was bestriding the wall on the street side. This was Requain, 
adorned with his commissary’s sash. 

“ Citizens and citizenesses,” said he, as he seated himself in a 
breach of the wall—“ Begone you old wretch, I know you well, 
and if you don’t hold your tongue I will send you to prison ; for 
I tell you that you are an old aristocrat, and you sell rotten fish 
by the orders of Pitt and Coburg, to poison the pure blood 
of the brave and poor sazs-culottes. And I say to one and all 
of you, begone, or I shall have you treated after the revolutionary 
fashion. Who is it that has sent scoundrels like you here to try 
and destroy the goods of the nation? What! Has not this vile 
Dubois been arrested by order of the Comité? Have you ever 
seen a rascal, arrested by order of the Comité, escape the 
national razor? No! Well then, what happens? The nation 
is the heir of the counter-revolutionists whom it punishes. You 
understand ; in two or three days, this house will belong to the 
country. And so, the first who touches it or throws a stone at it 
is a conspirator and a traitor. Be off with you; quicker than 
that! Iam inspecting you in the name of the nation.” 
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In a few moments perfect quiet was restored, and Requain 
disappeared. Lise looked at Paul Crassus, with terror in her 
face. 

“You heard him,” she said, in a shaking voice, “you heard 
him. They look upon my poor father as already condemned. 
Is it not frightful ?” 

“ By the Cap of Liberty, that’s true. The sans-culottes are a 
little too expeditious. And it is all the more disagreeable when 
one sees game like this grave and sincere patriot run down, 
because one cannot find any sufficient ground for feeling safe 
one’s self. But, Lise, where are you going ?” 

“I am going to your uncle, your cousin Emilie, the 
Duplays, Robespierre, anybody, everybody! You must see 
that there is some horrible mistake, that it is an impossibility. 
The jealousy of these wicked people has done this. It is a plot 
of the aristocrats, and they have got the signatures of the august 
heads of the Government bya fraud. Yes, yes, that is it,” she 
continued, joyously, “ how stupid I was not to have thought of it 
sooner.” 

The gaze of the young officer assumed an expression of 
sadness, so different from the careless merriment that was 
habitual to him, that Lise paused abruptly. 

“What do you want to say to me!” she asked, trembling. 

“ Ah, don’t question me, but only believe me. I have never 
made love to you Lise, but I love you dearly, and I respect 
you deeply. Do not go to my uncle, or my cousin, or the 
Duplays, or Robespierre, and do not question me any further.” 

Lise stared at him in terror. 

“ And,” he added, “ if you would preserve any, even the least 
hope, of getting your father out of prison, believe me, oh, 
believe me, and never see Commandant La Raison again.” 

A deep blush suffused the girl’s fair face, for it was of La 
Raison she was thinking at that moment, as of an intelligent, 
strong, determined man, a devoted friend from whom she 
would beg the rescue of her father. Again she covered her 
face with her hands, and Paul saw the tears drop slowly between 
her fingers. The young fellow, who was as tender-hearted as 
he was feather-headed, was profoundly touched by her grief. 

“I wish,” said he, between his teeth, “I had the wringing 
of the necks of Robespierre, and all these wretches. Their 
tyranny is intolerable, and such slavery makes life not worth 
having. Lise,” he added aloud and very gravely, “I would 
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freely give my life to stay your tears, but I can do nothing, 
nothing! This is an intolerable state of things. Let me have a 
little time for reflection. But, in the meantime, before I hit 
upon a plan for killing the whole of the Convention, except my 
uncle—and I see no other way out of this infernal slavery—is 
there no one with a wiser head than mine who can guide and 
advise you? Ah, yes. La Bussiére; he knows all the ins and 
outs of this hell. Do you wish me to send him to you?” 

The Little Nightingale blushed again. She had indeed 
thought of him, but she felt herself guilty towards him, if the 
letter which he had written was a ruse, as she began to think it 
was. She made a sign in the affirmative, and Paul was going 
away, when he paused, reflected in silence for five minutes, and 
then returned to her side. 

“This is certainly a very extraordinary day,” said he. “Do 
you know what I have just done? I have actually thought of 
the same thing for two consecutive minutes. And I have 
discovered this: France is governed by two powers which 
counterpoise each other, the power of Requain who comes 
out of the sewerage, and the power of that old Merluchon who 
is in it. Now, is this a government of which France ought to 
be proud, and which men like me” (here he lowered his voice) 
“ought to defend at the risk of their life and yours, charming 
Lise? In any case, if ever they think of laying a hand upon 
you, may Domingo become President of the Convention, if I 
don’t set fire to the lair of the Duplays. Will you let me kiss 
you, Lise, in farewell? This is the last folly that I shall commit, 
and the last time I shall come to see you—for I am the soul of 
discretion—until I bring back the virtuous Dubois upon my 
shoulders. I think I have heard, somewhere in history, of a son 
who did as much for his father ; yes, I remember to have seen a 
picture of the feat The father was in very sorry plight. Come, 
Lise, do smile just once before I go. All is not lost. I am 
about to continue to reflect on the figure which Cornélie Copeau 
will cut, if ever she becomes Queen of France, as she hopes to 
do.” 

He went away whistling, and Lise relapsed into the depth 
of her misery. She suffered not only in her filial tenderness, 
which was profound, but from that uncertainty, that impossi- 
bility of acting, which is the greatest pain to straightforward 
and resolute natures. She felt herself powerless, not only to 
save her father, but to strive to procure his safety, and this 
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conviction was conveyed to her by irresistible evidence—on 
account of the wide and odious sentiments which were in the 
ascendant. She thought of all the political friends of her father 
whom she might strive to interest in his fate, but there was 
not even one whom she could venture to trust. 

“This one,” she thought, “will drive me away like a plague- 
stricken vagrant; that one will protest that my virtuous father 
deserves his fate, and that he always suspected him. Another 
will even denounce me, to curry favour with those who have had 
my father imprisoned.” 

Thus did Lise look into the depths of the soul of the 
Terror, with painful perspicacity, during several hours. It was as 
though a new and supernatural light had shed a ray into her 
brain, which illumined all the mass of observations that had 
been accumulating there, without her consciousness of them, for 
the last four years. The sun was beginning to go down. She 
felt neither fatigue nor hunger. Occasionally a breath of air 
which brought her the perfume of her roses, made her start ; 
sometimes she found herself listening to the song of a bird, in 
momentary forgetfulness of her misery. But soon it took hold 
of her with firmer and tighter grasp ; she was again tortured by 
the fever of vain thoughts and reflections, which all served only 
to make it more and more evident that she was powerless to 
make even a useless effort to save an innocent man from 
death. And that innocent man was her father, who only 
yesterday was of all men the most richly endowed with honour, 
respect, and friends! 

She did not at all doubt what Paul, whose frankness she 
appreciated, had told her. No doubt she found it hard to 
understand how Emilie and her father, the Duplays and 
Robespierre, had become her enemies, but why should they not 
be so? Was any wickedness or any madness impossible in 
those days ? 

Then she was struck, as if by a blow, with a thought which 
almost deprived her of reason, and which was certainly the 
saddest that had come to her that day. 

“Did not my father,” said the solemn voice of her conscience, 
a voice which she vainly strove to silence—“did not my father 
applaud the execution of his patron and protector, M. d’Espré- 
ménil? Was it not only a few days ago that he took me to see, 
as though it were a delightful spectacle, the passing by of the 
tumbril that conveyed Madame d’Espréménil, his benefactress, 
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to the guillotine? And this benefactor and benefactress were 
not condemned by any other people for any other causes than 
those by whom and for which my father is about to be 
condemned. They were as innocent as he is. But then, my 
father! my father! The Revolution has made a monster of 
him, and he is justly punished by the justice of God. AndI? 
I who have believed in it all, I who have applauded these 
atrocious and barbarous executions, I, too, am a monster, 
stained with innocent blood! And if they guillotine my father, 
they will but apply to him that law which he has made and 
approved.” 

She stood up, as though she had been moved by a spring, 
her eyes wildly distended, and then fell senseless on the ground. 

When she came to herself she saw Bernard kneeling by her 
side ; he was endeavouring to raise her up. She pushed him 
away roughly, and stood up without assistance. Then, gazing 
at him with a strange wild look, she said, panting for breath 
between her words— 

“Go away from me! Go, go, I am a despicable being! 
Ah, I have seen so much innocent blood shed, and looked on 
with indifference! I have heard such vile things said, so many 
shameful maxims maintained, without a blush! But it is you, 
you, who have made me most guilty, for all the rest I did 
without knowing it. But one cannot remain long in mud 
without being stained by it; and yesterday, wickedly and 
coquettishly, I, I!—ah, my mother, my dear mother, what tears 
your pure eyes must have wept in Heaven—I showed you that 
I loved you.” 

Her words thrilled through Bernard’s frame. But he was 
deeply moved by the arrest of Dubois, greatly irritated by the 
injustice done to that generous patriot, and driven to ask 
himself whether he did not count for something in this 
persecution. He kept silence, though his heart was filled with 
unspeakable joy as he listened to this innocent avowal of love. 

“ Ah, I know how wrong it was, and I knew it so soon as I 
had done it. I wept all the night long, and you see how I am 
punished. I tell you it is we—you and I—who are the cause of 
the misfortune that has befallen my father ; and I would rather 
know that, terrible as it is, than suppose that he has deserved it 
by approving of the misery inflicted upon others. Ah, how cruel 
itis! Why do these wretches punish us? If it were God 
Whom we have forgotten, the priests whom we have cursed, the 
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aristocrats whom we have persecuted—if it were by these that 
we were punished, I should understand it; but the sams-culottes 
whom we have made our friends! Stay, listen to them there in 
that kitchen, they are singing. Those are the kings of the day. 
I dare not enter my own house, because they are guarding it in 
the name of the Republic. Here at least I am free; that is, 
until it shall please them to force me to go into the house, to 
listen to their songs and fill their glasses.” 

“That is impossible and infamous!” said Bernard, advancing 
towards the house. 

“Go and tell them so, and to-morrow my father, and I, and 
you, will have our heads cut off as enemies of the people. That 
word suffices for everything. Yes, and if I were to tell them 
that they had drank enough, I should be condemned for having 
insulted the majesty of the sazs-culottes, and conducted myself 


like an enemy of the people.” 
“This is horrible!” muttered Bernard, gloomily. Then he 


addressed her : 

“T have told you that I am not destitute of authority ; and I 
am come to place myself at your orders.” 

Lise fixed the same haggard, wild, hard look upon him : 

“Formerly,” she said, “they told us that young girls ought 
above all things to be modest. Then they told us this was all 
prejudice, that religion which preached it to us was a comedy, 
that the priests were hypocritical scoundrels, and that nothing 
remains but nature and frankness. Therefore it was that yester- 
day I was so bold ‘a 

“ But, mademoiselle 

“Hush! not a word if you would not cover me with shame. 
Formerly, too, we spoke to men about honour; but now we 
speak to them about the Republic only ; and that is what it is” 
(she indicated the two sans-culottes who were drinking and 
shouting in the house). “Are you a Republican, or a man of 
honour? If you are a sans-culotte, go and drink with those 
men yonder. If you are a man of honour 4 
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“Perhaps I have merited this by my foolish enthusiasm, 
mademoiselle. Nevertheless, I have never thought it loss of 
honour to love the Revolution, and when I shall have to choose 
between the one and the other—and the time is drawing near— 
it shall not be honour that I will sacrifice.” 

“ Swear to me then, by your honour, that you will mix your- 
self up with us no longer, that you will not come here, that 
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you will not try to act in any way whatever in my father's 
behalf.” 

“What do you ask of me? On the contrary, I1——” 

Lise interrupted him angrily: 

“ By what right do you interfere in our concerns, and why 
should I be forced to accept your protection? If this be the 
delicacy , 

“Stay, I beseech you. Do not say hard things to me, for 
even from your suffering and afflicted lips I could not bear 
them. The pain would be too great. I swear to you that I 
will obey you, though I understand you not at all, until the 
moment when you, personally, shall be in danger ; then nothing, 
though the ruin of the Republic should be involved, shall stop 
me in my efforts to save you. For, if you have let me see that 
you loved me, I swear to you before the Supreme Being, that I 
adore you.” 

With these words, pronounced very slowly, and with his 
handsome face raised towards the sky and lighted up with the 
rays of the setting sun, Bernard bowed profoundly, and quitted 
the garden. 

The Little Nightingale found it difficult to go on weeping 
and thinking only of her father. She sat upon her bench, and 
the shadows of the twilight were creeping round her. In spite 
of herself her fancy was busy with the scene that had recently 
taken place, and she was saying over and over again to herself 
the last words which had been uttered by Bernard, when the 
garden-gate was opened, and he reappeared and came up to her: 

“Are you going to remain alone and without defence?” he 
asked, anxiously. 

“Alone? Yes. Do you not know that there is no longer in 
this generous France, as it used to be called, in this noble capital, 
as it used to be called, one single being who would dare to 
show compassion to his friend, if the most contemptible among 
the people now in power had declared that friend ‘suspect’ ? 
But though I am alone, I am not defenceless.” 

“ And who have you to defend you?” 

“Myself. Besides, I must not be unjust to one other indi- 
vidual. I expect the good, brave La Bussiére.” 

“Your betrothed, mademoiselle ?” 

“ My cousin,” she answered, after a moment’s hesitation. 

This time Bernard left Lise with a quick step, and a parting 
glance that made her heart beat. 
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The darkness came on apace. Sorrowful thoughts chased 
all others from the young girl’s mind. La Bussiére did not 
come. Poor Lise began to doubt him also, and it seemed as 
though this grief put the finishing stroke to her desolation, and 
that she was henceforth utterly alone in the world. 

There had been a knock at the gate, but she had paid no 
attention to it, so deeply was she buried in her thoughts, and so 
rapidly was the stupefaction that was a common and mysterious 
effect of the Terror, gaining on the feverish excitement of the 
day. 

One of the guards, who required air, came out to open the 
gate. A tall old man ina long great coat, wearing a dirty cap 
on his grey hair, and whose trembling hand leaned upon a 
formidable stick, turned his large spectacles towards the 
garntisaire, and asked in a quavering voice for the Citizeness 
Dubois. 

“And what may you want with the Citizeness? The 
Republic has placed her in our keeping, you understand.” 

“Ha, ha! and you are a vigilant keeper, my good fellow, 
but a curious citizen. I am quite aware that the first of Repub- 
lican virtues is distrust, as the great Kellermann said before he 
became ‘suspect;’ but I suppose you know “hat when you 
see it?” 

So saying, he produced a paper, of which the garnzsaire, 
who did not know how to read, could barely distinguish the 
shape in the fading light. But he saw the seal, the well-known 
seal of the Comité de Salut Public, and he bowed reverently to 
that symbol. 

“Good! I see that you are a patriot enlightened by the 
genius of Liberty,” said the old man. “I have a few words to 
say to the Citizeness. The Comité wants to get at the threads 
of the schemes which have procured the privilege of sleeping in 
prison for Citizen Dubois, and they want to find out whether 
the Citizeness has had anything to do with those schemes.” 

“ All right ; you may depend on us. We are going to force 
her to drink to the health of the country until she is blind 
drunk ; then she will make a clean breast of all her little 
affairs.” 

“ Beware how you torment her; I tell you she is a particular 
friend of the Duplays. This matter must be managed very 
gently ; that’s why they have sent a venerable old man to do 
the trick. Now be off with yourself, and if you would like to 
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put off for some time longer the pleasure of sneezing in the 
sack, take care you do not trouble us.” 

The garnisaire made the best of his way into the house, 
without once venturing to look behind him. The old man 
approached Lise, and said to her in a low tone: 

“Dear Little Nightingale, do not let a cry escape you; 
speak low, and listen, but say the fewest words possible.” 

“Oh, my dear, good Charles!” 

“Yes, I have delayed a long time, but I was at my office 
when Paul Crassus came there. And afterwards I had to go to 
Mareux’s, in the Faubourg Antoine, to get this disguise. I have 
no time to try and console you, for I run a great risk in this 
costume, which could not take in any one but an obscure sams- 
culotte; but I had no choice. Give me your dear hand, it will 
answer me. I was not so much astonished as you might suppose 
at what has happened. In the first place this imbecile Terror is 
destined to devour most of its children: that is logic and pun- 
ishment in one. Then it is time that I should briefly explain to 
you my letter, my absence, and the whole of my conduct. You 
know that it is my business to register the papers (dosszers) of the 
prisoners, and to give them to Subléras and Trinchard, the 
Presidents of the Popular Commission, who send them to 
Fouquier-Tinville. Since I have been at this work, and that I 
have seen at close quarters the stupidity and the iniquity of the 
arguments used to secure all these murders, I have conceived a 
deadly hatred of the Revolution, and I have sworn to risk my 
life in order to diminish the number of its crimes. I do risk my 
life every day; I have already suppressed and destroyed 
nine hundred sets of papers (dosszers)—that is to say, I have 
saved the life of nine hundred persons.” 

Lise pressed his hand fervently. 

“Yes, Little Nightingale, you are the cousin of an unknown 
hero. This is how I proceed. I abstract one, two, or three sets 
of papers out of each batch of ten. I select those of fathers 
and mothers of families, distinguished savants, or quite young 
girls. I put them into a can of water, and when night comes I 
go back to the Comité, make a parcel of the pulp, and drop it 
into the Seine. Well! this is a game that I cannot go on 
playing much longer; but I hope my Little Nightingale will 
weep for me. Not now, darling, not now. The department of 
the denunciations does not belong to me, Robespierre classifies 
those himself, and intrusts them to Thuillier. But one day, 
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about a fortnight ago, I found among some papers a sheet which 
did not belong to them, and that sheet contained a denunciation 
of your father. Do not interrupt me. I never ceased until I 
had committed robbery with ‘effraction.’ I succeeded, and 
carried off the whole of the Dubois dosszer from Thuillier’s 
cabinet. I suppose Robespierre wanted to have it by him in 
case of need. I became ‘suspect’ in consequence, or rather, 
suspected. I was able to frighten Domingo by telling him that 
I knew he was employed as a spy upon many people, among 
others the Crassus family, and your father. I was so fortunate as 
to be able to carry off from him the narrative of an adventure 
that befell me one night at the Palais-National, just as he was 
taking it to Nicolas; but knowing that I was watched, I made 
up my mind to see you no more, and even to write that letter, 
breaking off with you, so that I might not compromise you.” 

“Good, dear, admirable Charles,” murmured Lise, kissing 
the hand she held, and covering it with tears; “but how can 
you explain the arrest of my father, since you had destroyed 
the papers?” 

“ There is a mystery in that which we shall clear up.” 

“What can they have had to reproach him with, so prudent 
so patient, so full of love for the Republic?” 

“ Any and every kind of nonsense. He was reproached with 
being a ‘robinocrat,’ a friend of the infamous d’Espréménil, with 
being rich, with talking Latin, with not whitewashing his walls 
in order to make believe that the Republic is poverty, with 
being one of the fathers of the Revolution, and boasting of it 
in order to humiliate the later savs-culottes, with wearing 
the carmagnole out of hypocrisy, and brushing it to insult 
the poverty of people who have not time to titivate them- 
selves, with having a daughter, and being glad of it, because 
if he had had a son, he would have been obliged to send that 
son to the frontiers, and so on. But I must say, adieu! 
Don't be surprised if you see me but seldom, and always in 
disguise.” 

“One moment more. Tell me what you can do to save my 
beloved father ?” 

“Nothing, if some powerful Democrat wants to suppress 
him ; everything, if his affair is merely an ordinary every-day 
one. For, until I am arrested myself, I can keep his papers by 
me, and abstain from handing them over to Subléras. We shall 
soon know how the case stands. Try to smile, my Nightingale, 
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just once before I leave you, to give me the heart to go away, 
for your sake, and on your business.” 

But Lise was weeping more bitterly than ever. 

“Ah,” she said, falteringly, “how good you are, how brave, 
how bad and wicked I have been towards you. But I can yet 
repair the evil.” 

“What do you mean, cousin?” asked Charles in a troubled 
voice. 

“TI will tell you the day before our marriage.” 


END OF THE SECOND PART. 


PART III.—ACROSS PARIS, IN MESSIDOR. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE FIRST TERRORS AND THE FIRST EFFORTS. 


LISE DUBOIS-JOLI was a perfect example of the young Parisian 
bourgeoise under the old régime. She had a keen intellect, 
but she never thought of over-stepping a narrow horizon ; 
sharp intelligence, and a very active mind, but she had been 
accustomed by influences of old date /o0 respect respect, to love 
tradition, to find amusement, distraction, solace, in the gentle 
tyranny of the antique usages. 

The French woman of the epoch of the Revolution was 
morally superior to the French man of that epoch; and Lise 
in particular owed it to her special situation, or rather, owed 
it to her father, that she had remained exceptionally innocent. 

If her mother had lived, she would, no doubt, like almost 
all the worthy women of France, have sided against the Revo- 
lution ; at least she would have imparted her doubts and fears 
to her daughter, or disputed the opinions of her husband with 
the grave and respectful dignity that became an honourable 
matron. The mind of the girl would have been awakened, 
and her good sense aroused. But, as it was, Lise had, up to 
the present moment, remained a merry, trusting, unthinking 
child, under the influence of a father whom she loved, whose 
tender kindness she felt deeply; one who daily and hourly 
vaunted the marvels of his own intelligence with an absolute con- 
viction, whom she heard praised on all sides for his sensibility, 
his disinterestedness, his honesty, and his charity, and who was 
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wholly untouched by any of the disasters or sufferings of the 
Revolution. 

Lise heard it asserted by the virtuous Dubois that all was 
excellent and beautiful under the Revolution. He declared 
with eloquence that the blood which flowed in torrents was 
the blood of the most hypocritical scoundrels in existence, that 
France had never been more heroic, more glorious; that the 
hardships which made themselves felt in the development of 
the present way of life, so different from the former easy 
existence of the bourgeoisie, were the result of the efforts of 
those hypocritical scoundrels. The manifest tyranny which 
weighed upon all was, according to him, a momentary annoy- 
ance, which would procure for them the earthly paradise of 
fraternity and beneficent equality. Whenever her conscience 
strove to make itself heard, telling her that it was a ferocious 
tyranny under which they suffered, and that the life they led 
was hideous and unbearable, Lise accused herself of pre- 
sumptuous insolence and a criminal breach of filial duty. 

Thus, then, at the moment when every honest girl in France 
sprung up to reasoning and resolute womanhood ; when every 
true woman’s thoughts were overcast, and her mind filled with 
indignation, Lise was still the placid Little Nightingale, with 
trusting heart and untroubled mind, whose smiling lips met 
with merry songs the repeated echoes of the guillotine. 

She still lived in those happy and careless days when the 
hours passed in the bright light of the home fireside, and when, 
without either great troubles or grand dreams, her imagination 
daintily enjoyed the small pleasures of every day, while musing 
on the unfathomable felicity of the new dress for the High 
Mass on Easter Day, the dance at the next féte, the solemn 
offering of the blest bread, a cousin’s wedding in Carnival time, 
and the arrival, next year, of the young relative from Picardy or 
the Lyonnais. 

It is not difficult to picture to ourselves what must have 
been the trouble of that childish brain when, on the evening 
of the crushing and ‘stupifying day she had gone through, Lise 
found herself alone. 

At first she thought a great deal about Charles. No doubt, 
if he could have remained with her, if he could have come 
frequently to see and guide her—she was so frightened, she 
longed so intensely, like a bird that has fallen from its nest, 
to find a refuge under some secure and safe wing—she would 
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have attached herself warmly and definitively to La Bussiére. 
He was the only person of whom she could feel no mistrust 
at this moment, when so new and stern an aspect of human life 
was revealed to her. 

She was soon conscious, however, that the thought of Charles 
did not fill her heart sufficiently to prevent her from feeling 
her great solitude. Angrily and impatiently she put away from 
her the idea of La Bussi¢re—he seemed to her fo smell of the 
Revolution—she could find no other method of defining her 
impression—like all those horrible members of the Section who 
had come to arrest her father and torment her so unjustly. 
She thought with more satisfaction of Paul Crassus, who had 
seemed so sincere and affectionate when he advised her not 
to have recourse to Emilie Crassus. What strange earnestness 
and agitation he had displayed in telling her this! What could 
he have in his mind? But what did it matter? He was only 
a foolish boy, and was he not, he also, the friend of the tyrants ? 

Then was unsealed that fountain of her tears which was 
to flow for so long. They were the first tears of deep emotion. 
She thought of her own harmlessness, for she had never injured 
anybody, and yet she was quite forsaken, and utterly miserable, 
here, in that very garden where she had so often sung her 
joyful songs! Never more should she sing them, yet what 
crime had she committed that thus, in her early girlhood, she 
should be robbed of all happiness? 

Suddenly her tears ceased to flow, they were frozen beneath 
her eyelids with horror, and she uttered a sharp cry. The eyes 
of her imagination beheld her tumbrils, as her father had so 
often shown them to her in his revolutionary fervour, setting 
forth from the Palais de Justice. Seated in them were men and 
women who doubtless left daughters forlorn and forsaken as 
she, and as unjustly—even more unjustly, indeed, for her father 
had made a compact with the tyrants. This was, however, for the 
time being only a vague thought. Her tears began to flow 
afresh, and this time they sprung from anger; she heard the 
men in charge singing in a drunken fashion, and she was within 
two steps of her own home, but dared not enter the house. 
Then she thought of him who was no longer there, and who 
had been so charitable to everyone, and so loving to her. Where 
was he now? What indignation he must be feeling, how boldly 
would he defy this tyranny, acknowledging at last that he had 
been deceived, and set himself to combat and defeat it. In the 
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meantime the dear father was suffering, afar from her, and won- 
dering what would become of his: poor Little Nightingale. 
Ah! that darling Little Nightingale whose song was silent now. 

Then her tears fell in showers, but they were no longer 
angry, and no sobs accompanied them. 

The night wore on. The howling noises in the streets had 
ceased. The men in charge were also silent, and Lise rose from 
her attitude of utter dejection. She said to herself that after all 
she was not so completely forsaken and forlorn as she had 
thought herself at the first shock. Even if the Crassus family, 
the Duplays, and Robespierre failed him, her father had many 
friends. Were not all the men in power under the Republic his 
friends, not only at the Section, at the Council-General of 
the Commune, and at the Revolutionary Tribunal, but also at 
the Convention ! 

On the morrow she would try to discover in which of the 
prisons he was confined. Then she would see him, and consult 
with him upon the steps that should be taken to correct the 
ridiculous misunderstanding which had led to his arrest. 

She went into the house. The two men in charge were in 
the dining room. One was lying on the floor and snoring loudly. 
The other, who was not quite so drunk, was rolling about ona 
chair, with half-shut eyes, while he held a broken pipe towards a 
smoking candle with a shaking hand. He looked up as he heard 
her step, and tried to rise. 

“Ha!” said he, “so you have made up your mind to come 
in at last, vile aristocrat. You must drink with the good sazs- 
culottes. Come here, light my pipe, and I will give you a kiss 
for your pains.” 

The exertion he had made upset his balance; he fell over 
upon his companion and there he lay. Lise took the candle. 
At the foot of the stairs she found her old servant, lying on her 
back and snoring sonorously. “She was evidently as drunk as 
the two sans-culottes. The girl recoiled from this spectacle in 
terror, then bounded up the stairs like a mad creature, locked 
the door of her room, barricaded it with chairs, and fell on her 
knees moaning out : 

“T am, then, in Hell!” 

Margoton was an old servant, a grave, kind, devoted woman, 
who had nursed Lise’s mother. She was not very large-minded, 
but she was most trustworthy ; and until her present age, sixty 
years, she had been the most sober of women. 
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Lise passed that night, as she had done the preceding one, 
kneeling, weeping, praying, until her eyes closed, in spite of her- 
self, and her fair head sunk down upon the side of her bed.. She 
was aroused, with a start, before daybreak, by a knocking at the 
door. She jumped up, took a little knife in her hand, and 
advanced resolutely. 

“Who is there? What is wanted of me?” 

“Ah, Citizeness! Ah, Lise, dear Lise! I was so unhappy 
when I could not find you in the garden. Open the door, I 
must speak to you.” 

“What? Is it Margoton? Who would believe it? How 
can I tell what state you are in? Ah, in whom can I trust 
henceforth ?” 

“Lise, my child,” said the old woman, earnestly, “open the 
door, if you do not wish me to go and throw myself into the 
well. Ah,” she cried, seizing her young mistress’ hand the 
moment the door was opened, “I could never have slept if I had 
not made my confession to you. Those wretches made me 
drunk in spite of myself, though I drank of my own accord. 
They told me that if I did not drink to the prosperity of the 
Republic, to the confusion of its enemies, to the ruin of the 
coalesced despots, to the success ‘of the brave Republicans, to 
the health of the savs-cu/o/tes, then of the Montagnards, of Robes- 
pierre, of the revolutionary committee of the Section, of the 
Commune, and so on, and so on, it was because I was an 
aristocrat, a counter revolutionist, a robinocrat, and if I was all 
that, you, Lise, were the same. Then they said that anyone 
might see how you shunned the society of the sans-culottes, and 
that you should be denounced the next day. So then I drank 
and drank again and again, ever so often, for the sake of Citizen 
Dubois and yourself, to prove his civism and yours, and this 
evening I shall have to drink again, and to-morrow, and the 
next. day, and the next. But have patience ; this will not last, 
and these two brigands will not have it all their own way to the 
end. And now go to bed ; I am going to lie down outside your 
door, and I have brought up the big kitchen knife with me.” 

The morning of the 11th Messidor was devoted by Lise 
to seeking her father. Very early the two ruffians in charge 
had come thumping at her door, and threatening to break it in 
if she did not open it instantly. Fortunately Lise was dressed. 
The sans-culottes had come to present to the Citizeness 
Dubois-Joli an order from the Section, enjoining her to pay 
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each of the two garnisaires six livres a day. Old Margoton, 
who had hastened upstairs on hearing their approach, replied 
that the demand was not possible, since the law declared that 
the keepers of the seals should receive only the wages of a day 
and a half, that is to say three livres. The two Republicans 
rejoined, that the Section had decided that the law did not 
treat the patriots who fulfilled those functions with adequate 
generosity. Were not their pure souls outraged by their being 
forced to live in the places which were infected with aristocracy ? 
A reward was due to those citizens whose zeal induced them to 
consent to breathe the impure air of the abodes of the “sus- 
pects,” while their brethren were inhaling the salubrious atmos- 
phere of the resorts of Liberty, such as the clubs, the guard- 
houses, the galleries of the sections and the assemblies. And 
this charge must be paid before any other. At the least delay 
furniture, effects, all would be sold. How long was this to last ? 
So long as the hypocritical scoundrel of a magistrate remained 
in prison. One of the men in charge related how he had been 
six months garnisaire at the house of a défenu, and had left it 
only when this man’s wife, being no longer able to pay the six 
livres, had also been carried off to prison, after the sale of all 
she possessed. Therefore, they said, the young citizeness ought 
to hope that the savs-culottes might remain the longest time pos- 
sible, because so soon as the infamous author of her being had 
“sneezed into the sack,” his goods would be confiscated for the 
benefit of the country, and the best that could happen to the 
daughter of such a scoundrel would be to be reduced to 
beggary. 

As she listened to all this, Lise could hardly restrain her 
tears ;- but her young heart was beginning to be strengthened by 
growing indignation. She was, also, full of the hope that she 
should speedily cause the innocence of her father to be fully 
recognized. She paid the money demanded by the men, and 
broke her fast with a morsel of hard, dry bread, which was all 
that remained in the house. Then, having directed Margoton 
to go and take her place in the “queue” at the baker’s and 
grocer’s (this was not the butcher’s day), she went out. 

Naturally, and before all else, she desired to know in which 
one of the forty-eight prisons of Paris her father was confined. 
She hoped she might hear that he was at Belhomme’s, for she 
was very well versed in the ways and customs of the Revolution, 
of which the virtuous Dubois loved to talk admiringly among 
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friends, claiming his daughter’s admiration for them. She knew 
that Belhomme’s, in the faubourg Antoine, was a madhouse, 
organized and guarded like a prison, to which “suspects” who 
had secret friends in the Comités were sent, and where people 
were conveniently forgotten. Fouquier Tinville had received 
orders to turn his terrible glance but seldom in the direction 
of Belhomme’s. 5 

She arrived at the Section. They had not yet lost all 
consideration for her, who had always been so charitable and 
so highly respected, at the Croix Rouge. They did not maltreat 
her; they merely told her succinctly that citizen Dubois, after 
a brief detention in the gaol of the Section, had been sent, with 
ten other rascals, on foot, to the prison of La Bourbe, under 
escort of one hundred armed men. 

Her heart sank as she heard the words and remembered 
how often she had seen (for this was one of the common 
spectacles of Paris) those little bands of “suspects” traversing 
the city between a double rank of functionaries, and assailed 
with abuse, blows, and projectiles of all kinds. The lodge- 
keeper who gave her this information added that the brigands 
could not be received at La Bourbe, because that prison was 
full, and that they had been taken from one prison door to 
another, but he did not know which had eventually been opened 
to admit them. 

This was true. Lise was sent from La Bourbe (formerly 
Port-Royal, Rue du Faubourg St. Jacques) to the Dames 
Anglaises (faubourg St. Marceau), from thence to the former 
Hotel du Dreneue, to Picpus, and to the prison of St. Lazare. 
Here, at length, she learned that the virtuous Dubois was 
actually in the prison, after having been refused admittance at 
four other houses of detention. The prisoner’s daughter was 
brought before two individuals in carmagnoles and hairy caps, 
who were seated at table before a large jug of wine. 

These were the two absolute rulers of this sombre kingdom, 
Bergot,—the Administrator of Police, Governor of the Prison 
of St. Lazare, and Semé the concierge, pro tem. These two 
members of the revolutionary family did not express its liberti- 
nage and ferocity so strikingly as they represented rapine and 
cheatery. They received Lise with only a moderate amount of 
abusive and‘ obscene speech. 

“Dubois-Joli!” said Semé. “Do you suppose that I know 
the names of all the rascals who come in here? I ask you, 
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citizen administrator, whether it is worth while to soil one’s 
memory by retaining the names of aristocrats who will have 
to keep an engagement, perhaps to-morrow, with Madame (the 
guillotine) ? 

He yelled out, and a gaoler, with a ruffianly face and a 
bristly beard, came in, followed by a bull-dog. This animal 
went gravely up to the young girl, sniffed at her attentively, 
and recognizing that she was not one of the persons of whom 
he had charge, returned and lay down at his master’s feet. 

“ Have you here,” asked Semé, “a scoundrel named Dubois- 
Joli?” 

“Yes—since yesterday.” 

“Ah, I entreat you,” cried Lise, “tell me how he is.” 

The gaoler gave her a dark glance, and quitted the room 
without replying either by word or gesture. 

“Oh, citizens! I beseech you,” cried Lise in an agony, 
clasping her hands; “let me see my dear father! Let me 
speak to him! He is innocent. Let me at least know how 
he is!” 

“ Citizeness,” said Bergot, “the Republic is not so black as 
it is said to be. A pretty girl like yourself can always soften 
the heart of a sans-culotte. You wear good clothes, and 
if you have the shiners—very well; you understand. Now 
listen to me; we can tell you nothing. But, when they 
are asked for them in the proper way, the police give per- 
missions for visitors to see the prisoners, and bring them 
little dainties and comfort. Go, therefore, to the Palais de 
Justice, to the Mairie, and ask, at the bureau of the Admini- 
strators of Police, for Administrator and Municipal-Councillor 
Wiltcherich. I don’t exactly know whether he is a Swiss, 
a German, a Jew, or a Pole, but he is a true Frenchman, 
a stickler for morals, like me; he will hardly ask you for so 
much as a kiss for his trouble, and I don’t mean to insist on 
any more for mine. But, mind you, it will cost money. With 
his permission you may come back here, and embrace your 
rogue of an author. Tell Wiltcherich that Bergot sent you.” 

Lise hurried from the room, and when the prison door was 
closed upon her she ran down the long street, unconscious of 
heat, fatigue, or hunger. 

She stopped at that part of the Palais de Justice in which 
the first President of the Parliament had formerly been lodged, 
and which was called the Mairie, because the Mayor of Paris 
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now occupied it. Wiltcherich was in the bureau of the adminis- 
trators. The girl’s heart beat quick with joy. She forgot her 
terrors, her sufferings. It seemed to her that she had nothing 
more to fear; that she had gained everything in obtaining the 
permission to see and console her father, which was about to 
be granted to her. 

After a series of rebuffs and insults to which she paid no 
attention whatever, she found herself in the presence of a tall, 
stout man, who bore an aspect of swelling importance which was 
supremely ridiculous, but whose dull, coarse face was not quite 
devoid of good humour. How had this foreign cobbler, an 
absolutely foolish person, not remarkably ferocious or exception- 
ally thievish, come to be chosen to administer the police system 
of the capital of France? This was one of the miracles of uni- 
versal suffrage, and of the Revolution which was prolific in 
prodigies of the kind. 

Lise proffered her request. The administrator cast a vague 
glance upon her. 

“ Tipois-Choli” (Dubois-Joli), answered he.! “This is very 
annoying, for I cannot take anything. No, no, Robespierre does 
jest when his enemies are in question. Yes, yes, I know him, I 
know this Tipois-Choli. He is.a hypocritical scoundrel who 
had the insolence to get himself called the feeling and virtuous 
Tipois, like the feeling and virtuous Maximilian, as if there 
could be two feeling and virtuous citizens in one republic. No, 
Robespierre must be the only one, that is but just. This Tipois 
is a hypocritical scoundrel. He is in the dungeon, au secret. 
Nobody can see him, not for anything in the world.” 

This was a terrible blow, and a severe disappointment. Not 
all Lise’s courage could enable her to bear it, and although she 
was ashamed to let this coarse person see her weakness, she 
could not restrain her tears. 

“Stop that noise, you little baggage; I cannot have any 
snivelling here,” cried Wiltcherich, “you know very well that 
if I could give you a permission you should have it, because we 
give permissions for money. Why is this Tipois such a fool, and 
such a rascal, as to get himself put aw secret? It is I who ought 
to cry and be furious with him for depriving me of my legitimate 
gains. Go to the devil, you jade, and keep your tears for a 
better occasion. As for me, I am not ill-natured ; the tears of 


1 The German pronunciation of the original, which is very cleverly conveyed, 
cannot be rendered in English, except in the case of a proper name, 
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a women would soften my heart if I were in my own country, 
but in France, never! I am used to them. I have seen enough 
of them shed here to float the Palais de Justice.” 

Lise dried her eyes, with a gesture so graceful and so sad, 
that the cobbler’s heart was slightly touched by it. 

“Come, come,” he said, “console yourself. You ought to 
know as well as I do that all the rich, and all the savans, the 
good people, in a word the aristocrats, must be guillotined. A 
little sooner, a little later, that is all the difference. I am going 
to tell you something. Your rascal of a father is not so ill off, 
au secret. He is in a cool cell, he sleeps on good straw, and the 
prisoners are never forgotten for more than two days, if they 
don’t have food every day. The water runs down the wall of 
his cell, so he cannot be thirsty.” 

After he had thus consoled the afflicted daughter, the ad- 
ministrator relapsed into anger, and stung by a sudden recollec- 
tion of the injustice which this Tipois had committed towards 
Wiltcherich by getting himself imprisoned au secret, and thus 
depriving the latter of the more and more considerable sums, 
which were derived from permissions to visit the prisoners, he 
took Lise by the arm, and thrust her out of the door, amid a 
torrent of vile abuse. 

The poor girl stood still for a moment as if bewildered ; and 
then she tried to rally herself by the recollection that the men 
whom she had seen at St. Lazare had not been very malevolent, 
and by the hope that she might succeed in buying their assistance. 
She remembered to have heard Bergot as a “relatively moderate” 
man. 

She resumed her way with a slow and heavy step, for the 
afternoon was a weary one, and she had been on foot, without 
any respite, and with a sore heart, since morning. 

“Ah! here you are,” said Semé, “let us see your permission. 
You know that is not all, however, and that you must shell out 
if you want us to find this permission all regular, and as it should 
be. There are always some irregularities left,” he added with a 
grin, “so that good republicans may gratify the ardour of their 
patriotism, by despoiling the infamous aristocracy.” 

Bergot entering the room hurriedly, interrupted the sentence. 

“What! you here, you cursed viper,” cried he, with a furious 
look at Lise. ‘“ You have come to reunite the threads of the 
conspiracy which broke in the hands of the infamous author of 
your being. Be off, or I will set our dogs on you. I have just had 
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a message from Herman,” here he addressed himself to Semé, 
“from Herman, who is not only our chief as director of the 
Commission of the Civil Administrations, Police and Tribunals, 
which is the first of the twelve Executive Commissions of the 
French Republic, but the intimate friend of the eminent citizen, 
Robespierre. It appears that this monster Dubois, the father of 
this hideous hussy here, is at the head of a conspiracy to degrade 
the democracy ; that he is one of those vile Dantonists who are 
enemies of the virtuous Robespierre. Ah, I can tell you nice 
stories of him! Only imagine that he has made use of this 
wretched creature, his daughter, to arrange a military con- 
spiracy, and that the frightful plot has been denounced by a 
virtuous negro, the friend of our friend Nicolas! Begone, 
execrable monster, the sight of you soils the eyes of an upright 
sans-culotte, and your breath poisons the air which he breathes.” 
Without permitting Lise to utter a word of protest, he thrust 
her out with blows and kicks, and driving her through the door 
into the street, he flung her into the gutter. She neither groaned 
nor lamented. She raised herself up, and leaning against the 
wall, remained there a long time. She was not occupied in 
bewailing her fate, but on reflecting what Wiltcherich and 
Bergot had said. She was endeavouring to see clearly through 
all these confused sentences, and amid all these insults to gather 
some precise and distinct words, some shreds of the truth, which 
would enable her to discern the real cause of her father’s im- 
prisonment. She could discover only one thing amid the 
medley ; it was this: Robespierre, for some unknown, inex- 
plicable reason, had conceived a furious jealousy, a mortal hatred 
against her father. 

















Reviews. 





I.—A MODERN APOSTLE OF SCIENCE.! 


Some subjects are interesting but not important, while others 
are important but scarcely interesting. When, however, a 
subject combines the highest interest with the highest impor- 
tance, its hold upon the attention is necessarily very strong. 
And such a topic we have in the broad question of culture, 
which inquires into the best means of developing those faculties 
that are by far our noblest heritage, and of storing them with 
the most worthy material. Professor Huxley, in his recent 
volume, Science and Culture, has given to the world his views on 
the point at issue ; and it is remarkable how, just at a time when 
Prince Bismarck is, perforce, acknowledging to the world that 
the Church is not an enemy, but an ally, in the genuine 
Culturkampf, our English savant is preaching, with much 
energy, the opposite doctrine. His whole book is a long 
polemic in behalf of secularism, pure and simple; it is ever 
attacking the creeds, directly or by way of illustration, openly 
or covertly, by argument or by ridicule. Moreover, mankind as 
a body appears not to stand very high in the Professor's estima- 
tion ; he conceives that he himself, with a few others, are looking 
down from an eminence on the masses below, for whom his only 
hope is, that in the future their posterity may be elevated even 
as men of science are now elevated. Carlyle’s phrase is 
constantly’ suggested, “twenty-seven millions, most of them 
fools”; though of course these numbers would have to be 
extended beyond their actual computation, which was made 
only in regard to our own island and at a bygone date. 

Well, we can discuss our opponent's position in good temper. 
He takes his stand on an assumption, namely, that Jesus Christ 
was largely mistaken in his doctrines, as recorded in the New 
Testament: that the Church of Christ has been a drag on 


1 Science and Culture. By T. H. Huxley, LL.D., F.R.S. London: Macmillan 
and Co. 1881, 
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secular knowledge, which is the only true knowledge so far 
indeed as there can be said to be such a thing as real knowledge 
amongst men; that the Renaissance began the good work of 
undoing Christian influence by calling back the mind to the old 
Pagan course of thought, which had so unfortunately been 
interrupted for overt a thousand years; and that ever since the 
revival, a steady reaction has led from triumph to triumph, 
and will end assuredly in victory. We object altogether to 
Mr. Huxley’s assumption from first to last, and that is the 
reason why we refuse to accept the conclusions drawn from 
it, which otherwise would be logical enough. Professor 
Huxley does not pretend to be much of an historian; in 
ecclesiastical history his calibre is about that of the late Mr. 
Draper, whose views he may see dissected in a very telling 
fashion by the Belgian historian Pére de Smedt, in an article 
entitled, L’Eglise et la Science). Facts are there shown to be 
misstated ; but so far as they are true, they are to be interpreted 
by a distinction drawn between a legitimate power and an 
illegitimate or mistaken application of it. We never pretend 
that all the authorities in the Church, or any authority in the 
Church as to all matters, can claim infallibility ; still less do we 
assert impeccability of Pope, Bishops, or Priests. Hence, in the 
use of the Church’s power we allow cases of haste, or impru- 
dence, or injustice, or of all these together. Mr. Huxley will 
allow similarly that the zeal of some of his professed followers, 
or of other and independent scientific men, is often rudely and 
stupidly aggressive against religion. Yet he will not therefore 
concede that these mistakes discredit science. as such. It is 
a fool’s quest to seek for an institution which human weakness 
or malice cannot misuse. But we deny that the Church 
has, on the whole, or by her own nature, been the enemy 
of science; we deny that there is any proof of the state- 
ment, “knowledge would have been greater had Christianity 
not been”; we deny that a body of scientific men, wielding 
power as effective, and as long-lasting, under the same transition 
from the wreck of an old Empire to the establishment of new 
dynasties, would have discharged their functions more wisely and 
temperately than did our ecclesiastical rulers. It is easy for 
those to boast who have never properly been brought to the 
test. And as to that essential enmity, which Mr. Huxley so 
labours to bring out, between clerical authorities and science, it 
1 Questions Scientifiques, Janvier, 1877. 
VOL. XXVI. T 
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is a charge that is refuted as well by other facts, as by urgent 
exhortations given by the Church’s supreme rulers in favour of 
an earnest investigation of nature’s secrets by natural means. 
To take a recent example, Leo the Thirteenth, re-echoes the 
words of the Vatican Council, when he says: 


To the philosopher nothing is more useful than sedulously to search 
into the mysteries of nature, and to devote long and deep study to 
physical inquiries (Encyc. 4terni Patris). 

The Church, then, does not reject science; even Mr. 
Huxley’s science she does not reject in its real substance and as 
to its facts: but yet she does reject its deductions, and we 
proceed to show why. At starting we are glad to be able to 
record that the Professor is willing to have his thecries put to 
the test of an ultimate analysis; for, when speaking of the 
claim of common-sense philosophers not to be driven into 
metaphysics, he says that this is an idle plea for the extension 
of mercy to what are baseless assurances. 

Of all the dangerous mental habits [he declares], what school boys 
call cocksureness is probably the most perilous: and the inestimable 
value of metaphysical discipline is that it furnishes an effectual counter- 
poise to this evil proclivity. 


Mr. Huxley here challenges the metaphysical test, and the 
metaphysical test he shall have ; or, for fear any one should be 
frightened at that word, let us say he shall be put to the proof of 
sound reasoning and self consistency. The results promise to 
be curious. We will begin with stating the Professor's final 
conclusion, as the nature of this will throw light on the manner, 
otherwise rather obscure, by which he reaches his goal. 


Whoso has masteréd the elements of philosophy knows that the 
attribute of unquestionable certainty appertains only to the existence of 
a state of consciousness so long as it exists (p. 264). 


Note the assertion very carefully: It excludes memory 
altogether from the sphere of “unquestionable certainty,” and 
it confines that certainty to the mere existence of the present 
conscious phenomenon. However, some further concession is 
made a little later: 


Our sensations, our pleasures, our pains, and the relations of thest, 
make up the sum total of positive, unquestionable knowledge (p. 273). 


This is an opinion, not accidentally fallen from the pen, but 
written deliberately here and elsewhere in the works of the 
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same author. It is on the strength of such a principle that he 
maintains our best scientific generalizations to be still only 
within the category of the probable, so that they may 
absolutely be upset. As, however, in the calculus, infinitesimals of 
a higher order, when they enter into comparison with those of a 
lower order, equivalently rise to the rank of appreciable quan- 
tities, so Mr. Huxley’s scientific probabilities become certitudes 
by the side of inferior probabilities. Thus in the Lay Sermons 
we are told, that the law of gravity means that all observed 
cases of unsupported bodies have shown these to fall to the 
ground; and that probably the same will continue to be the 
case. Here the facts of passed observation, which are held to 
be certainly known, are not mere “existences of present con- 
sciousness,” and so far they are not certitudes: but they are 
counted as certitudes when compared with what is called the 
“probable” belief that the future will be like the past. Another 
example is to the same purpose. 

It is wholly impossible absolutely to prove the presence or absence 
of consciousness in anything but our own brain. 


So we read in the volume under review, and going back to 
the Lay Sermons we find the parallel passage : 

To everybody but the subject of them thoughts are known only as 
transitory changes in the relative position of parts of the body. 

Two strange assertions these: but ignoring their strangeness 
we are concerned at present only with the way in which what 
absolutely are termed probabilities, molecular movements 
external to our thought, become relative certitudes in com- 
parison with the consciousness accompanying those movements; 
just as the dependant of a great potentate, becomes a great 
potentate himself when measured off against lower dependants. 
Perhaps we may hence gather a clue to what often seems an 
audacity of assertion in our agnostic teacher: as, for example, 
when he tells the International Medical Congress, that, in view 
of recent achievements, 

There can surely be no ground for doubting that, sooner or later, 
the pharmacologist will supply the physician, with the means of affecting, 
in amy deserved sense, the functions of amy of the physiological 
elements of the body, . . . . leaving the rest untouched. 

Or again, when he states categorically that 

The physiology of the future will gradually extend the realm of 
matter and law until it is coextensive with knowledge, with feeling, and 
with action. 
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Or, yet once more, when he repeatedly affirms that 


So far as the animal world is concerned, evolution is no longer a 
speculation, but a statement of historical fact. 


It should be distinctly observed that, however misleading 
the habit must be, in its effect upon those who do not keep all 
the Professor’s utterances in mind at once, and however it may 
occasionally deceive even himself, yet he deliberately makes 
these sweeping dogmatic declarations about things which, tacitly 
at the time, he holds to be dubious, or ought in consistency 
so to hold. And that there may be no doubt on the point, we 
will end this paragraph by quoting in full a sentence which, 
before, we only half quoted. 

Whoso has mastered the elements of philosophy knows that the 
attribute of unquestionable certainty appertains only to the existence of 
a state of consciousness so long as it exists: a// other beliefs are mere 
probabilities of a higher or lower order. 


Thus the only absolute certainty Mr. Huxley confesses to 
having, though he acts as though he had more certainties than 
most people, is the bare fact of each successive state of con- 
sciousness while it lasts: the next moment he cannot be quite 
sure that he experienced such a state. That he himself is per- 
manently the same person; that there are other men besides 
himself ; that he has written any books; that books have been 
written against him ; that a book is like his ideas of it, all these 
are “mere probabilities,” unless indeed his theory falls below 
probability. We wish our readers to bear these facts in mind ; 
for, from them, the most ordinary thinkers will be enabled to 
decide what value is to be attached to Mr. Huxley’s dictum, 
that we can have no certain knowledge about God. On the 
same principles we have no certain knowledge about our most 
intimate acquaintances. 

Now we think we can put our finger on one great blunder 
that the Professor has made, which has led him into a number 
of other palpable blunders. He will not admit that knowledge 
is knowledge, on the warrant of. his own experience as an 
intelligent creature, but he will have it, that knowledge is what 
his tracing of its genealogy shall make it to be. Yet the mere 
marking out of the origin of such a phenomenon as conscious- 
ness, even if done correctly, could of itself never give any 
information as to the objective value of the averments of con- 
sciousness. See how Mr. Huxley proceeds. He finds an outer 
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sense-organ, excited by the contact of external objects: a nerve 
conducts the excitation to the sensorium, which thereon is cor- 
respondingly modified. Calling these three divisions of the 
nervous system the “sensiferous apparatus,” he observes, that 
this apparatus 

And the external world are of the same nature; whatever it is that 
constitutes them both, is expressible in terms of matter and motion. 
But, with the sensorium, matter and motion came to an end; while 
phenomena of another order, or immaterial states of consciousness, make 
their appearance. 

But what is the relation between these two disparate classes of 
phenomena? It may be that of mere concomitance, or it may 
be due to an immaterial substance of mind. Mr. Huxley cannot 
decide, but, by virtue of the law of parsimony, he prefers as a 
hypothesis, “that sensation is a direct effect of the mode of 
motion of the sensorium.” Thus he supposes that the motions 
of material particles probably give immediate birth to thought. 
We say nothing now of the manifest want of proportion between 
cause and effect, for such remarks would distract attention from 
our purpose just at this moment, which is to show how the 
Professor, refusing to recognize knowledge for what it is, yet by 
the aid precisely of what he is refusing to recognize, draws 
out a false genesis of thought and reduces it almost to a 
mere brute phenomenon ending in itself. Now, to some 
degree, we can go along with Mr. Huxley in his denial, 
to the more complicated physical generalizations, of a title 
beyond high probability. The reasons for this admission of 
ours are, that all the forces of our system seem to act on each 
other, and hence we cannot absolutely isolate the portion of 
matter under our investigation ; that even our best known law of 
gravitation, perhaps, does not hold at very near distances ; that 
the laws we calculate may not be ultimate, but only the deri- 
vatives or resultants of more radical laws; that our system is 
moving rapidly in unexplored space, and may, for aught we 
know, come under pertubations from another system, of which 
hitherto it has not felt the influence. All these motives, though 
practically not much to be regarded, yet do, in rigorous logic, 
make our broader physical generalizations to some degree 
hypothetical. At the same time, we contend that we can 
equivalently isolate simpler cases, and, with regard to them, 
attain perfect physical certitude. But we have made the 
above concessions to Mr. Huxley lest the apparent denial of 
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these points should seem a flaw in our argument, with which, 
however, the special nature of physical certitude is not so 
vitally connected as is another region, namely that of meta- 
physical certitude. We are glad, therefore, that this needful 
digression has given us the hint to set aside the certitude of 
physical facts, and to continue the discussion solely as it is 
illustrated by the consideration of things above and beyond sense. 
Clearness will be gained by thus narrowing the field. 

We were arguing, then, that by a falsely conceived genesis of 
knowledge Mr. Huxley destroys the very nature of knowledge, 
which is to know, and not to be an arbitrary variable produce of 
brain-excitation. A whole essay might very profitably be 
written on the theme, that knowledge is knowledge, that we 
really have knowledge, and that to know is to be aware or 
sure that we know. Pursuing our argument on the line of 
metaphysical truth, we find that this is a region faintly recognized 
by Mr. Huxley. But his theory of the origin of knowledge will 
not permit him to yield full recognition to the simplest meta- 
physical principles. Witness the following portentous passage 
in his American Addresses, which ends with an example 
eminently to our purpose. 


Though we are guife clear [that is, comparatively certain while 
absolutely doubtful, as already explained], though we are gute clear 
about the constancy of nature at the present, and in the present order 
of things, it by no means follows necessarily that we are justified in 
expanding the generalization into the past, and in denying absolutely 
that there may have been a time when events did not follow a fixed 
order; when the relations of cause and effect were not fixed and 
definite; and when external agencies did intervene in the general 
course of nature. 


This has its bearing on Mr. Huxley’s oft-repeated phrase, 
“evolution among animals is an historical fact.” The pas- 
sage continues to the climax of unreason: 


Cautious men will admit that such a change in the order of nature 
may have been possible, just as every candid thinker! will admit that 


2 We have already heard him call thought ‘‘immaterial,” though he 
takes not the best instance in the idea ‘‘ muskiness;” and in the Zssays and 
Critiques he tells us that ‘‘the only permanent content is to be obtained, not by 
grovelling in the rank and steaming valleys of sense, but by continually striving 
towards those higher fields where, resting in eternal calm, reason discovers the 
undefined but bright ideal of the highest good.” He adds: ‘‘ My belief is that no 
human being ever came to much unless his conduct was guided and governed by love 
of some ethical ideal.” 
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there may be a world in which two and two do not make four, and 
in which two straight lines do not enclose a space. 


Of these two examples we omit the last, because of an 
obscurity caused by recent geometrical speculations, whereby 
two straight lines may be so manipulated as to enclose 
a space; in which event we simply say that by trans- 
formation they have ceased to be straight lines, and have got 
outside the question. But fixing on the assertion that 2 plus 
2 may not equal 4, we hold Mr. Huxley to his words and to 
their absurdity. And we will suppose that he is not allowed to 
juggle with the terms, so that they cease to be what he pretends 
they are; for it would be beneath the dignity of a scientific 
man, in a serious work, which aims at nothing less than per- 
suading a Christian people to give up their religious belief, if 
he were to be merely propounding a joke, such as is con- 
tained in the lines— 

Supposing I were you, 
And supposing you were me, 


And supposing we both were somebody else ; 
I wonder who we should be. 


Taking him, then, to be earnest, we say that, spite of his dis- 
claimers against necessity, Mr. Huxley, with the same force that 
he sees that two and two make four, sees likewise that they must 
always make four. He knows both these facts, or else he knows 
neither, and all his judgments are not knowledge, but mere 
intellectual fire-works, displaying now one pattern and now 
another ; now the figure 2 + 2 = 5, now the figure 2 + 2=5; 
mere figures, settled by the fashion of the place where they are 
formed or following the laws of a willo’ the wisp. Sad to record, 
precisely this latter is the Professor's view of knowledge. It 
leads him to say that our perception of “muskiness” has xo resem- 
blance to musk, but is a mere symbol. It leads him, at least in 
part, to declare that Babbage’s machine strictly reasons, though 
without consciousness ;* and that our thoughts and volitions are 
only the concomitants, never the causes of our actions,‘ all free 

3 “¢ Ratiocination is resolvable into predication; and predication consists in 
marking in some way [but not in ay way ?] the existence, the co-existence, the like- 
ness or unlikeness of things or their ideas. Whatever does this reasons ; and if a 
machine produces the effects of reason, I see no ground for deny it the reasoning 
power because it is unconscious ” (Zssays and Critiques). 

* Mr. Huxley was once thought of an opposite view because of his words ‘‘ that 
our volition counts for something in the condition of the course of events” (Zay 
Sermons). 
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will being limited to the fact, that sometimes we like what we are 
perforce doing mechanically ; and St. Augustine is calumniously 
made to support this last monstrosity, that men are mere conscious 
automata. Of the same character is the Professor’s vehement 
rejection of all necessity: “Fact I know, and law I know, but 
what is this necessity but a shadow of the mind’s own 
throwing?” For example, 2 and 2 xzeed not be 4. As he 
rebuts the charge of Atheism simply on the plea of nescience, 
and of materialism on a like plea, so he repudiates the charge of 
fatalist, because, says he, “I take the conception of necessity to 
have a logical, not a physical foundation.” Thus does his theory 
of the genesis of knowledge, viz., that it is an accompaniment 
played by the sensorium to the action of sensory nerves upon 
itself, lead him to the utter misconception of what knowledge is, 
and to the negation of all real knowledge. This is why we think 
him not a safe teacher. 

The above indeed is not a consistent view, for that cannot be 
had, nor yet a clear one, for that again is impossible ; but, at any 
rate, it is such a view of Mr. Huxley’s fundamental principles as 
we are able to obtain, by culling out of his several works some of 
those statements which seem to be most at the root of his whole 
system of beliefs or assertions. Beyond the existence of each 
passing feeling while it lasts, he really has no right to call any- 
thing even probable; since, whoever declares our faculties 
untrustworthy because they travel beyond their own self- 
consciousness, has the same reason for distrusting them 
altogether as for distrusting them partially. Mr. Huxley is in 
this condition, for he agrees with the idealist “that our know- 
ledge is limited to facts of consciousness,” and finds fault with 
the idealist only for further “affirming the wholly unproveable 
proposition that nothing rests beyond these and the substance of 
mind.” But just as the idealist has no warrant for this denial, 
so Mr. Huxley has none for saying that the contrary is probable. 
Probability requires not merely the absence of proof for the 
opposite view, which is merely a negative condition, but also 
some positive reason for holding by the opinion which is called 
probable. Now Mr. Huxley takes such a view of thought as 
gives him no title whatever, on positive grounds, to conjecture that 
an idea can really reach out beyond itself as a phenomenon of 
consciousness. Thought is for him mere mental coruscation ; 
intellectual fireworks, representing perhaps nothing but them- 
selves; tunes given out by our present organism, while 
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organisms differently constituted would give out different 
tunes. The Professor seems occasionally to be under 
some similar deception in his use of the word possibility, 
declaring things possible, not because he finds adequate means 
to bring them about, but because he sees no reason for the means 
being inadequate. We Catholics, therefore, when offered this 
modern mode of culture, are forced to prefer our old traditional 
method, which has stood the test of many centuries. We 
cannot accept Mr. Huxley as a new light, because we find him, in 
truth, to be only darkness as to the points where he is in conflict 
with our religion, and even with our first principles as rational 
beings. If he wishes to argue with us he must not first in deed, 
as in explicit profession, cut from under his feet the ground on 
which he can stand to assert even our existence, to say nothing 
of our rationality. As he is at present situated, the former is 
doubtful to him, but it is a certainty compared with the still 
greater doubtfulness of the latter. It is waste time to argue 
against one so circumstanced. Meantime we very gladly read 
his strong, clear expositions of the triumphs of physical science, 
for many of these could be called in question, only if they 
were made to depend on the author’s metaphysics. But for- 
tunately Professor Huxley, the man of science, throws off Pro- 
fessor Huxley, the metaphysician, and speaks like one of us. 


2.—THE LATEST ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 

For more than three centuries the North-West and North-East 
Passages have been commercial and geographical problems of 
no small interest. In the days of the Spanish and Portuguese 
supremacy at sea the possibility of reaching the Indies by the 
North involved enormous interests. For the maritime supremacy 
and exclusive policy of these nations shut out all others from 
a share in the profits to be made by trading with these newly 
discovered lands. The Dutch and English mercantile com- 
munities were therefore compelled to look out for some other 
way of securing part of the rich prize. Hence their zeal in 
undertaking explorations in the North, with a view of opening a 
new route for bringing to Europe the riches of the East. When 
Sir Hugh Willoughby’s expedition sailed from the Thames in 

1 The Voyage of the Vega round Asia and Europe. With a historic review of 


previous journeys along the North Coast of the Old World. By A. E. Nordenskiéld. 
Translated by Alexander Leslie. London: Macmillan and Co. 
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1553, this first attempt at discovering the North-East Passage was 
regarded as a great national event, and as the three ships sailed 
down the river “ the courtiers came running out and the common 
people flockt together, standing very thicke upon the shoare ; 
the Privie Consel, they lookt out at the windows of the court, 
and the rest ran up to the tops of the towers; the shippes here- 
upon discharge their ordnance, and shoot off their pieces after 
the maner of warre and of the sea, insomuch as the tops of the 
hills sounded therewith, the valleys and the waters gave an echo, 
and the mariners they shouted in each sort that the skie rang 
again with the noise thereof.” ? The voyage, like so many after 
it, was disastrous to the leader and many of his men; but one 
ship, the Edward Bonaventure, was more lucky, and inaugurated 
commercial relations with the Muscovite Empire vzé Archangel. 
After the overthrow of the Spanish supremacy at sea, the 
interest in the North-East Passage was much diminished, but 
still love of adventure and the hope of discovering new and 
lucrative trade routes prevented the investigation from ever 
being entirely laid aside. But till our own day the difficulties 
of Arctic navigation, that terrible enemy the scurvy, and the 
impossibility of battling with the ice without steam power have 
baffled the most zealous explorers, and it was reserved for the 
Swedish expedition of 1878 to solve the famous problem and 
prove the possibility of sailing from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
by the north of Europe and Asia. Moreover the journey was 
accomplished without mishap, and but for a series of untoward 
circumstances, would have been finished without any delay or 
serious check from the ice. The Vega was already almost within 
sight of Behring’s Straits when it was frozen in and forced to 
winter where it was; a very few hours’ start would have saved 
them from this vexatious delay of nearly ten months. If the 
object of the vessel had merely been to make its way from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, this end would have been attained 
with marvellous ease: and even the delays caused by the 
scientific investigations which were equally the objects of the 
expedition, would not have prevented their safe passage in an 
ordinary year. 

From what has been said, it will be guessed that the narrative 
before us does not contain such exciting and thrilling scenes as 
we so often find in the varied annals of Arctic discovery, and 
which were not wanting in the history of the last English 


2 Quoted from Hakluyt, Voyage of the Vega, p. 60. 
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expedition under Captain Nares. The dreaded scurvy, which 
caused so much suffering on that occasion never troubled Baron 
Nordenskiéld’s companions. How far this was due to the 
precautions taken, how far to the hardships undergone being 
less, we must leave to experts to decide. The health of the 
expedition was good throughout, and the Vega completed its 
voyage round Europe and Asia without losing a man. Besides 
solving the question of the possibility of sailing through the 
North-east Passage, the scientific staff of the Vega made a large 
and valuable collection of botanical, zoological and geological 
specimens, which are specially precious as being brought from 
regions hitherto almost unexamined. One of the surprising 
facts that meets the explorer in Polar regions is the abundance 
of animal life. In some places the flocks of birds are simply 
innumerable. On Spitzbergen, for instance, the little auk or 
rotge settles so closely on the mountain slopes that, as our author 
tells us, from fifteen to thirty of them may be killed at a single 
shot. Dredging in the icy water brought up innumerable speci- 
mens of animal life, which had prospered and multiplied in 
water at a temperature below freezing-point. From the western 
portions of the Arctic Sea the whale and walrus are now almost 
extirpated ; and even further east the persecution of man 
seems entirely to have destroyed one species, the sea-cow, an 
enormous marine mammal that when full grown weighed over 
three tons. Baron Nordenskidld was able to collect a great 
quantity of the bones of this remarkable animal. The sea- 
bear, on the other hand, still exists in enormous numbers on 
Behring’s Island, where 100,000 animals could be easily killed 
each year. But in order to prevent the destruction of the 
species, the skins of the animals being very valuable, the 
American company which has purchased from the Russian 
Government the exclusive right of hunting them, limits the 
number to be killed, and arranges the way of doing it. The 
habits of the animal are such that this can be done as regularly 
and easily as if they were domesticated. The older males 
establish themselves along the shore in convenient stations, 
which they have to defend by hard fighting, and gather a number 
of females round them ; the rest of the herd, numbering at times 
some hundreds of thousands, gather along the shore, and from 
this promiscuous throng the animals for slaughter are chosen. 
They are first driven inland to a convenient place; then the 
young males whose skins are undamaged are picked out, and 
the rest are allowed to return to their quarters on the shore. 
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Besides the stores of natural science gathered during this 
memorable voyage, the staff gathered much information about 
the sparse inhabitants of Northern Siberia, the Chukches. 
Among the many interesting details given us concerning this 
primitive and simple people, not the least remarkable is their 
honesty. They crowded on to the ship every day during its 
long imprisonment, and by their earnest begging and greedy 
devouring of all food given them showed the reality of their 
want ; yet they never attempted to steal anything, and the great 
store of provisions heaped up on shore by the Vega crew in case 
of accident to the ship, though quite unprotected, was never 
touched by them. It may interest moralists, however, to notice 
the limits of the moral sense of these untutored savages, for it 
seems that a little trickery did not strike them as dishonesty, 
but as a piece of cleverness. Thus one of them managed to 
sell the same fish twice over, and was not at all ashamed of 
himself at being found out. They live together in little villages 
which are shifted according to need for the sake of fishing, or of 
pasture for the reindeer, but without any form of government, 
each family being quite independent. The travellers were struck 
by the high position held by the wife in each household, and the 
good behaviour of the children. 

In a commercial point of view, Baron Nordenskidld hopes for 
great results from the Vega expedition. Not that he expects to 
draw the merchant navies trading with the East into the ice and 
fog of the Polar Sea; but he believes there is a great future in 
store for much-maligned Siberia. Southern Siberia contains 
wide tracts of the richest soil, able to supply food for millions ; 
but at present the country is inhabited only by a handful of men 
because it is inaccessible. Railways would not provide the 
desired outlet, on account of the necessarily heavy charge for 
carriage over such immense distances. The natural outlet for 
this vast region is by the huge rivers that flow northward, the 
Obi, Yenesei, and Lena, which together drain an area of more 
than 150,000 square miles, 90,000 of these being south of 60° north 
latitude. These rivers are navigable almost to their source. 
Their tributaries intersect the country in every direction, and 
there is every facility for completing the water system by a net- 
work of canals. What a revolution for future generations to 
see, the proverbial wilds of Siberia changed into the granaries 
of Europe! 

Enough has been said to give some idea of the amount of 
interesting matter in these two volumes. The author has 
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abundantly compensated for the lack of personal adventure by the 
complete account he has given of the exploration of the North- 
East Passage from the days of King Alfred. The book is 
lavishly supplied with illustrations and maps, some original, some 
reproduced from older works, which add much to the interest of 
the narrative. Carpers might take exception to the last part of the 
second volume, which narrates the homeward voyage from Japan, 
and the festivities which everywhere greeted the successful 
explorers. But if these details and the series of portraits of all 
who took part in the expedition seem somewhat needless, one 
can excuse the honest pride with which the “conquering 
heroes” record all the details of the solution of a problem that 
had baffled so many brave efforts and cost so many lives. 





3.—A BOON FOR RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTORS|! 


Our only objection to this excellent book is the misleading 
name which suggests a translation into simple childish language 
of the Catholic Catechism. But Father Gibson’s book is some- 
thing altogether beyond this. It is a most interesting and 
suggestive compilation of easy lessons in theology, and of 
illustrative stories which every one who has to teach the 
Catechism to children or converts may read with advantage. 
Every priest knows how difficult it is to keep the attention of a 
lot of youngsters on a hot summer’s afternoon. It is not every 
one who can hunt out or manufacture anecdotes, or put impor- 
tant truths in a striking and attractive way. There are few 
teachers of the Catechism who have not sometimes said to 
themselves, “ How on earth shall I fill up the time appointed for 
the Catechism Class? I cannot think of anything to say that 
the children will care to listen to,” and so the dry questions and 
answers are repeated ad nauseam, and the little ones all their 
lives through regard the Catechism as a dull, uninteresting, 
monotonous lesson and connect it with many a half-hour of 
hopeless exnuz, sharp reproofs, and perhaps punishment for list- 
lessness or fidgeting, and question and answer to them unintelli- 
gible, which they were told was of the utmost importance to 
the salvation of their souls. 

We do not take half pains enough to make religion interest- 
ing to children. Children are not naturally pious, and pious 
children, when they do occur, are not always the most healthy 


1 Catechism Made Easy, being a familiar explanation of the Catechism of 
Christian Doctrine. By Rev. H. Gibson. 2 vols. Burns and Oates. 
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plants, but often turn out headstrong, self-willed men and 
women. The little dear who puts his little hands together 
so beautifully and says his prayers with a gush of seeming 
devotion at which the lady visitor is in ecstasies, not unfre- 
quently ends by neglecting the sacraments and then forsaking his 
religion altogether, perhaps by transferring this counterfeit piety 
to the Salvation Army or the Methodist Chapel. At least 
this is our experience, and though here and there one finds a 
little child on whom God sets the seal of sanctity almost from 
babyhood, yet such are rare as saints are rare, and men and 
women of real holiness were sometimes fidgetty, noisy, un- 
conscionable little rascals at the age of 8 or 10. It is for the 
benefit of such (do they not constitute the large majority of 
poor schools, convent schools, preparatory schools, and schools 
in general ?) that Dr. Gibson’s book has been written. For 
them indirectly ; but directly and immediately, it seems to us, for 
the benefit and relief of all those whose difficult duty it is to 
teach the Catechism. No priest and no theologian need be 
ashamed to confess (as we ourselves are not ashamed to confess) 
that he has taken a peep at it on Sunday afternoon just before 
three p.m., and that the result has been that his children have 
been more attentive than usual and he has found the time 
pass more quickly, and has gone away with a far more comfort- 
able feeling of self satisfaction than when he trusted to the 
inspirations of the moment or to his own unassisted wits. It 
furnishes just what the teacher of Catechism wants—topics to 
talk about on each question and answer, illustrations to make it 
clear, stories to make it attractive and impressive. When a point 
occurs of special importance to children, ¢,g., the danger of bad 
confessions or communions, several stories are told to hammer 
it in well. Sometimes these stories are a little sensational, but 
no matter, their moral is excellent, and children like sensa- 
tionalism. A pious story well told and vivid in its details will 
often be invaluable to a child, and will call up a picture before 
its little mind which will have lasting effects for good. Plenty of 
such stories the reader will find in Father Gibson’s treatise—for 
it is a treatise, in spite of its misnomer—a clear, simple, interest- 
ing treatise, full of theology and Scripture, and interspersed with 
scraps for ecclesiastical history and the lives of the saints to 
set it off. 

If therefore, O teacher of Catechism, (be you Priest, 
Christian Brother, Sister of Charity or Mercy, Schoolmaster, 
Schoolmistress, or Lay-volunteer in the good work of instructing 
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the young in Christian Doctrine), you should need some book to 
make your lessons more easy to yourself and more attractive to 
your little scholars, we cannot give you better advice than to 
betake yourself to Dr. Gibson and consult the excellent book 
he has lately published. 


4.—WHY MEN DO NOT PREACH WELL.! 


Any hints, from whatever source, which will help to make 
the difficult art of preaching a good sermon a little less difficult, 
are sure of a warm welcome as well from those already engaged 
in the work of the sacred ministry as from those who are pre- 
paring for it. In the short essay recently given to the public by 
Mr. Mahaffy on the decay of modern preaching, will be found 
not a few valuable suggestions of the kind written in a concise, 
and not unattractive form. It is, of course, intended primarily 
for the Anglican clergyman, and much, therefore, which it contains 
is wholly inapplicable to the case of the Catholic Priest. The 
dogmatic sermon is, for example, a source of endless difficulty to 
the parson, because he is here treading on ground as treacherous 
and shifting as the Goodwin Sands. Not so with the priest. 
On the contrary, the dogmatic sermon, or, if that is too ambitious 
a word, the instruction, is, because of the certainty of our un- 
swerving, most definite, and clearly defined faith, an inexhaus- 
tible source of subjects which, with a little careful preparation, 
never fail to interest a Catholic audience. 

Amongst the personal causes to which he attributes the decay 
of modern preaching, Mr. Mahaffy signalizes want of ability and 
want of piety. Of the latter we need not say a word. Training 
in piety is the very first thing which the Church looks to in the 
education of her priests, secular or regular. And as for ability, 
though it is perhaps true that an orator, in the strict sense of 
the word, is like the poet not made but born so, still a man of 
average ability (and men below that average are not commonly 
candidates for tae priesthood) ought, we take it, with the educa- 
tion which is given in our Catholic schools and the special 
theological training to be had in our ecclesiastical seminaries, to 
turn out at least good plain speakers. This after all is what is 
needed. We shall, no doubt, be glad to have as many orators 
as possible to fill our pulpits. Nevertheless an orator must still 
be the vara avis, useful upon occasions of the opening of a 


1 The Decay of Modern Preaching. An Essay by J. P. Mahaffy. London: 
Macmillan & Co., 1882. 
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church, the school sermon, and the panegyric. And even here 
it is possible to have too much of a good thing. Oratory isa 
gift of Heaven which may sometimes become a snare to its 
owner and a nuisance to others. Natural facility is not every- 
thing. A good voice and a correct ear do not make an 
accomplished singer, any more than fectus and a certain 
facundia make the orator, who without general culture, special 
training, and sustained reading will infallibly tumble headlong 
into many a pitfall; he will offend against good taste, talk slip- 
slop English, blunder into bathos, fustian, and even vulgarity, 
and will have a tendency to weary out his hearers by the tedious 
prolixity into which a natural fluency is apt to degenerate. The 
orator then is all very well in his way. But though all cannot 
pretend to the higher flights of oratory, there are few men 
whom a little painstaking will not enable to communicate their 
ideas to others in an interesting and telling manner. We have 
good speakers at the Bar and in Parliament, though there may 
be few orators amongst barristers or in either of the two Houses, 
and why should we not have as good speakers for the pulpit ? 
What, after all, is a sermon but a speech on subjects of the 
deepest interest and highest import conceiveable ? 

Englishmen, plain matter-of-fact beings as they are, have a 
trick of turning up their nose at that which has come to be con- 
sidered a term of contempt—rhetoric. A sort of suspicion hangs 
over the art of rhetoric, as artificial and affected. It is thought 
enough for a man to have clear ideas, and to learn to speak them 
forcibly. All suspicion of rounded periods and studied emotion, 
of regulated pathos and factitious indignation, excites ridicule in 
any public speaking, but more than ridicule in so solemn an 
office as that of preaching. We transcribe some sensible re- 
marks of Mr. Mahaffy on this subject. They are not specially 
new, but they cannot, we think, be too often repeated. 


Now all this feeling against what is called the rhetoric of the schools 
is quite sound and true, but wholly beside the point. The old Greeks 
would have said the very same thing, but would have added that it was a 
criticism, not of the use of rhetoric, but only of bad rhetoric. There are arts 
—such as architecture—where it is interesting and therefore proper to 
show construction. In others, such as tailoring, it is part of the artist’s 
duty to conceal it. In none is it expedient to show the refuse, the 
failures, the untidinesses of the work. The modern public is so unused to 
real rhetoric (as an art) that we set down the vulgarities and failures of 
rhetoricians as the natural outcome of their science. It must be owing 
to this strange misapprehension concerning rhetoric, that in our principal 
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divinity schools among Protestants, no care is taken to train men in 
the externals of eloquence, in the proper use of the voice, and of the 
hands, still less in the proper method of constructing a persuasive dis- 
course by an adherence to reasonable rules. There are college 
societies, which are practising grounds ; but as no censor is there formally 
to criticize defects and correct them on the spot, such practice generally 
gives the student nothing but fluency, and even hardens him in all the 
faults which he may have possessed at the outset or acquired. While 
theological learning, of which we shall speak presently, is fairly provided, 
hardly a thought is given to the expression of that learning, without 
which it is dead and, as it were, buried in a tomb. 


All will probably agree with the author of this Essay that, if 
the greatest speakers of the day were consulted, they would at 
once confess that their successes have been in proportion to their 
preparation ; and in concluding this notice of a very useful little 
book, we will only add that the priest who seeks to draw down 
the blessing of God upon his words by prayer and penance, will 
nowhere find a more fruitful kind of self-denial than in that 
preparation of his sermon which entails the patient labour of 
the desk. 


5.-—THE STORY OF THE GOOD THIEF.! 


Time was when English Catholic literature, especially litera- 
ture of the ascetical type, could boast of little beyond a few 
indifferently “done into English” French works. The reason 
for such a state of things is evident. Those to whom English 
Catholics of bygone days were indebted in this respect, were 
men who were much better versed in foreign literature than in 
that of their native land. Such a reproach, however, if such it 
be, is a matter of past history, for although no one is justified in 
expecting to find the purity and strength of the original in a 
hastily done translation—for, when was a translation ever known | 
to give the complete vigour and soul of the parent spring ?— 
nevertheless, thanks to the efforts of those who have made it a 
labour of love to produce such works as the beautiful little 
volume which now lies before us, he must be a fastidious critic 
who will not only derive pleasure, but what is of still more im- 
portance, good, solid, and, we may add, life-long instruction from 
the perusal of this Lzfe of the Good Thief. 


1 Life of the Good Thicf. From the French of Mgr. Gaume, Protonotary Apost. 
Done into English by M. de Lisle. London: Burns and Oates, 1882. 
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The question may most naturally propose itself to the minds 
of many as to what is known of the life of the Good Thief, 
Whence has our author obtained materials sufficient to furnish 
matter for 251 pages concerning the life of one whom no one 
would have heard of for the last eighteen hundred years were it 
not for the circumstances which accompanied the penalty due to 
his many misdeeds? Rather than answer these just inquiries 
directly, we invite our readers to the perusal of the little book 
itself, which, we feel confident, will more than satisfy such lawful 
curiosity. 

The beautiful legend which relates how the Good Thief, in 
his younger days, came across and protected the Holy Family on 
their way into Egypt is again retold, yet with a few faint varia- 
tions as to the circumstances. Such slight discrepancies, how- 
ever, in nowise mar the substance nor the beauty of the story ; 
on the contrary, it helps considerably to strengthen our belief in 
this most pious tradition which has been handed down to us 
from the days of the Fathers of the Church. Poor Longfellow, 
so recently gone from among us, has done more than any other 
English writer, to perpetuate and immortalize the substance 
of this touching scene, in the body of his “Golden Legend.” 
Then, again, Sister Emmerich in her revelations gives a totally 
different account of the same story. Each and all, however, 
hold fast to the fact that he who, on the first Good Friday, 
had received the most consoling assurance that ever was made 
to man, was the same who, some thirty-three years before, had 
aided and protected the holiest beings the world had ever cast 
eyes upon. 

The author treats of many other subjects of interest, such, 
for instance, as the nationality and the name of the Good Thief ; 
the day and hour of the crucifixion ; the manner in which the 
crucifixion was carried out; the number of nails used; what 
became of the souls of the just between the Resurrection and 
Ascension of our Lord. Then, again, he learnedly refutes the 
Protestant calumny as to the amount of the relics which are 
known to exist of the True Cross. In a word, it is a little book 
replete with instruction and information, all solidly founded on 
Patristic evidence. The text, all through, is considerably en- 
hanced by valuable foot-notes from the translator's pen ; and 
much of the collateral matter is highly interesting and in- 
structive. 
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6.—THE GREATEST OF MODERN FABULISTS.! 


La Fontaine is an universal favourite, and we are glad of an 
opportunity to renew and improve our acquaintance with one of 
our earliest friends. He seems to have led a desultory, un- 
eventful, self-indulgent life, and to his wonderful talents as a 
writer of fables in his own language it is alone owing that his 
name is handed down to posterity. Born in 1621, in the little 
town of Chateau-Thierry, in Champagne, he received a some- 
what irregular education, married early, and led an erratic 
existence, generally apart from his wife, with whom, however, he 
had no quarrel. An utter incapacity for the ordinary business 
of life, and indifference to its duties, characterized him from 
first to last. Soon after the birth of a son, he left his home for 
Paris, and under the patronage of the Minister Fouquet, pub- 
lished his first verses. There he found easy access to the society 
of the great and gay world, and also admission to the com- 
panionship of a little circle of congenial friends, all, later on, 
men of literary note. Amongst these he was familiarly termed, 
le bonhomme. “Most accounts,” we are to!d, “represent him as 
having little conversational power, blurting out awkward 
speeches, and much given to fits of silence.” In his letters he 
describes himself as “caring to do nothing from morning to 
night but to follow his own will and fancy.” Nevertheless, there 
must have been a great charm about him, for he enjoyed the 
licence of a privileged favourite, and despite his odd ways and 
defiance of the usages of good society, he won for himself 
“friends who really loved him for his own sake, furthered his 
interests, supplied his wants, made a home in their houses for 
the man to whom a home of his own was so unnecessary and 
embarrassing a possession.” 

In his forty-fourth year he published his Contes et Nouvelles, 
which were sufficiently popular, although their licentious 
character caused them to be subsequently interdicted as 
dangerous to public morals, and was urged as an objection to 
his election to a chair in the French Academy. But it is as a 
fabulist that we know him, unrivalled amongst writers of modern 
times for giving voice to dumb animals, and bidding them teach 
wisdom to men. The first volume of Fables appeared in 1668, 
and though successful, did not meet with the appreciation it was 
to receive from later generation. To originality in his subject- 


1 La Fontaine and other French Fabulists, By the Rev. W. Lucas Collins, M.A, 
Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
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matter we are told he can lay no claim ; it is his happy adapta- 
tions and clever paraphrases of the fables of AZsop, Phzdrus, the 
Eastern Bidpai, and other writers, both ancient and medieval, 
that have made his reputation ; but— 

By the charm of his style, and his mode of presenting them, he 
made them virtually his own. They were seldom the children of his 
own brain, but after their adoption he bestowed on them, with much 
pains and the happiest result, such charms of dress, manner, accom- 
plishment, and language, that they owed much more to him than to their 
actual parents (p. 15). 

The later fables lack something of the ease and grace of his 
earlier compositions, and the different styles he attempts display 
rather versatility of aims than of powers. 

In his youth La Fontaine thought of taking Orders, and fora 
short time studied in a Seminary. One would have imagined 
this would have led him to abstain from sneering at ecclesiastics, 
and showing the animosity he sometimes does towards religious. 
However this may be, he never lost his early religious impres- 
sions, but professed himself a good Catholic, and when in danger 
of death, in 1692, he listened to the exhortations of a priest, 
made a formal and public act of reparation for the scandal his 
tales had occasioned, and received the sacraments. From that 
time until his death, which occurred three years later, his con- 
duct testified to the sincerity of his repentance. 

With regard to morals, his Fables are irreproachable, not- 
withstanding the profligacy of the age in which he lived; in 
other respects his pages mirror to a great extent the ideas of his 
time. He shows much of the old feudal contempt for money- 
making, and has no sympathy with the middle classes; the 
caprices of Kings meet with respectful deference, while the 
rights of subjects are ignored. It is surprising to find a warm 
lover of nature in one whose taste for society was so strong as 
to render the attractions of Paris as a place of residence irre- 
sistible to him. Yet La Fontaine would sometimes absent 
himself from his friends whole days, passing them in the woods, 
observing the habits of the animals. His custom was to compose 
in the open air. Again, one wonders that a man so intolerant 
of all restraint should have been so fond of sermonizing ; 
indeed, some critics have objected to his practice of stating in 
words the moral lesson each fable is intended to convey. 
“Fable,” La Motte asserts, “ought to make the moral truth 
it inculcates arise spontaneously in the minds of those to whom 
it is narrated, otherwise the teaching becomes direct and undis- 
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guised, and this is fatal to the interest of the allegory,” arguing, 
moreover, either want of intelligence in the reader, or lack of 
clearness and point in the narrative. The introduction of the 
element of instruction at all in a fable is an innovation, the 
motive of it originally being, according to Grimm, merely to 
entertain. Like the “novel with a purpose,” which now bids 
fair to supplant fiction pure and simple, modern fable exists to 
convey under the cloak of amusement teaching which in its 
unadorned simplicity would be unacceptable. 

Une morale nue apporte de l’ennui 

Le conte fait passer le précepte avec lui 
Writes La Fontaine himself ; and the allegory in its present use 
may be compared to the sugar employed to disguise the flavour 
of the corrective pill, or rather, to the condiment added to 
nutritive food to make it acceptable to the vitiated palate. 

For some excellent translations of the most attractive of the 
Fables, and a notice of some later Fabulists, we must refer our 
readers to the book itself, assuring them that this number of the 
Foreign Classics will not be found the least interesting of the 
many interesting little volumes for which we are indebted to 
Canon Collins’ agreeable pen. 
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I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


Tus is a golden little book,! which should take its place by 
the side of the /mztation itself, wherever there is a real desire of 
progress in Christian perfection. Full of unction, the Exhortation 
to Frequent Communion is fuller still of the most solid and 
practical asceticism. Perfect humility, childlike confidence in 
God, singleness of purpose in the great work of learning to 
walk with God and be perfect—these are the lessons set before 
the soul that aspires to the happiness of frequent Communion. 
These and similar virtues the soul must cherish in order to be 
fit to communicate frequently ; and, on the other hand, there is 
no means of attaining to a firm hold upon these foundations of 
the spiritual life equal to the frequent use of the Bread of the 
Strong. It is impossible to recommend the book too highly. 


1 An Exhortation to Frequent Communion. By Father John Baptist Polacco, of 
the Oratory of Padua, Translated by Father George Porter, S.J. Burns and Oates. 
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The simplest may read it with profit, while the most learned, 
and those furthest advanced in the spiritual life, will find 
instruction and help on every page. The authorities cited in 
Section II. in favour of frequent Communion will be of immense 
service to the timid ; while the answers to common temptations 
on this subject set down in Section VIII. will meet the wants of 
very many: these answers are the application of what may 
perhaps be called without irreverence supernatural common 
sense to the loftiest of all subjects. Thus— 

You are cold, dry, and insensiblee How can you think of 
approaching this august Sacrament? Answer him: “ Because I feel 
cold, I must draw near to the fire, and the sorer my infirmity, the 
greater my need of a remedy. How many have approached in a state 
of coldness, and gone away glowing.” 

It is pleasant to see such books as Father Moriarty’s From 
the Manger to the Cross,? coming to us from across the Atlantic, 
deserving commendation in so many ways. The various stages 
of our Lord’s life, and the development of His sacred character 
in them, which he has chosen as the theme of his discourse, 
afford endless matter for reflections as interesting as they are 
profitable. The simple and pleasing style, and the modern 
form in which the thoughts are cast, are especially welcome to 
English-speaking Catholics, and will make this book acceptable 
in a manner which cannot be expected for translations of works, 
however good, written for people whose social and _ historical 
traditions are so widely different from those under which 
Catholics live in England and America. The clearness of the 
type and the general good taste which characterizes the “get 
up” of the book should not be passed over in silence. 

We have often wished to see the foreign custom of singing 
during Low Masses, especially children’s Masses, more generally 
introduced into England and Ireland. Little children cannot 
be expected to say private prayers all through Mass, and are 
liable to form the habit of looking about them or playing. 
Father Maher’s Children’s Mass* is a real boon to all who have 
children to take to daily or even weekly Mass. It gives a 
simple, easy method of keeping them occupied during the whole 
time, now with prayers recited together, now with simple little 
hymns, This excellent little book also contains a collection of 
the most popular hymns, with music, morning and evening 


2 All for Love ; or, From the Manger to the Cross. By the Rev. J. J. Moriarty, 
A.M. Catholic Publication Society. New York, 1882. 

53 The Children’s Mass. Uymns and Prayers, with Music. Compiled by the 
Rev. C. Maher. Dublin: M. H. Gill and Son, 
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prayers for children, and simple Benediction Services, Te Deum, 
Magnificat, Pange Lingua, &c., set to music. We should like 
to see it in the hands of all managers of convents and poor 
schools and of the authorities of our Catholic Colleges. 

Many will be glad to see the short sketch of the life of 
Cardinal Manning‘ recently published by Mr. Washbourne. It 
is a brief account of some of the more prominent events in the 
Cardinal’s life, and of the results which have attended his 
labours. In the introductory notice there is given, in a few 
pages, a very interesting résumé, which shows the progress of 
Catholicism in England during the last forty years. 

Miss Nevill’s simple and unpretending sketch® of Cardinal 
M‘Cabe’s useful career will be read with interest by all who 
have known him as the zealous priest, the able administrator, 
and the true patriot. Naturally timid and retiring, he has come 
forward with noble boldness to oppose the enemies of his 
country, and their cowardly threats of assassination testify to 
his loyalty to God. For the details of his early years and middle 
age, we must refer our readers to Miss Nevill’s story of his life. 

The instructions and prayers contained in The Soldier’s 
Companion® seem well adapted to the requirements of those for 
whom it is compiled, and the second edition of this little book, 
which is now issued, shows that our Catholic soldiers appreciate 
the efforts which are made to promote their spiritual welfare. 

Agnes Willmott’s History” is a simple, unpretending little 
tale, prettily told, and well suited for a school prize or a lending 
library. It is the story of a poor woman who comes up to 
London with her little boy, to seek employment, and after 
enduring many hardships, is rewarded for her faithfulness to 
her conscience, as God always rewards those who persevere in 
His service. It is cheap and nicely got up. Children will read 
it with interest, and it teaches a very useful lesson. 





II.—MAGAZINES. 


In the Stimmen aus Maria-Laach (No. 4, 1882), Father 
Pachtler continues the series of articles on the Roman question 
commenced last month, demonstrating conclusively that the 


4 Cardinal Manning. A Biographical Sketch. By G. White, M.C.P. Washbourne, 

5 A Sketch of the Life and Missionary Career of his Eminence Cardinal M‘Cabe. 
By Miss Nevill. 

§ The Soldiers Companion to the Spiritual Exercises. Compiled by the Rev. 
J. Redman, D.D. Burns and Oates. 
7 Agnes Willmott’s History. By M. A. Pennell. R. Washbourne. 
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occupation of Rome was a mistaken move on the part of the 
Piedmontese Government, regarded from a geographical, diplo- 
matic, and political point of view; inasmuch as the situation of 
the Eternal City unfits it—for reasons which are given in detail— 
to be the capital of the Peninsula; the public act of injustice 
committed by the Government embarrasses its relations with the 
other Courts of Europe; and it is impossible for a secular 
Sovereign to hold the foremost place when the Pope is present, 
and in a city the essentially religious character of which nothing 
can supersede. The opening article exposes the falsity of the 
materialistic theory respecting suicides, which asserts them to be 
a physiological necessity, and therefore no crime. In this num- 
ber we have also a continuation of the history of Dorothea von 
Schlegel, whom a recent German publication has brought before 
the notice of many whose acquaintance was hitherto confined to 
her talented husband, Frederick von Schlegel. The history of 
St. Cyril and St. Methodius, the brother-apostles of Slavonica, 
is brought to a close in the present number. 

In the Katholik for April Dr. Probst concludes his examina- 
tion, which exhibits much learning and patient research, of the 
liturgy of the Mass in use at Milan, previous and subsequent to 
the reforms instituted by St. Ambrose. There is also an article 
treating of the development of religious belief, which was brought 
into prominence by Professor Miiller’s translations of the Sacred 
Books of the East. The writer glances at each of these in turn, 
and dwells on the importance of religious literature as contrasted 
with oral tradition for the historical study of religion, as well as 
on the obligations under which Professor Miiller has laid the 
philosopher, theologian, and historian, by enabling them to study 
these sacred books first hand, and dispelling the haze of illusion 
and glamour of fanciful ideas in which the religious literature of 
India—the germs, as he asserts, whence the true faith was 
evolved—have from time immemorial being wrapped. 

The Civilta Cattolica opens with an analysis of the recent 
Encyclical, and calls upon all Christians, especially those of Italy, 
to make a firm stand in defence of the Faith, now so greatly 
menaced on all sides. Another article on the Italian drama in 
the present day, gives a brief but interesting retrospect of the 
history of theatrical performances, which have gradually de- 
generated since they lost their original religious character. The 
plays written by contemporaneous dramatists for the Italian 
stage appear to be equally offensive to good taste and 
morality. 
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